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QUATORZAINS. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
For the Allon. 


SNOW. 


From their innumerable breasts and <= 
All undiscerned by these, our mortal eyes, 
Hid in the folds of yonder misty skies, 
More like imagined sprites than real things— 
Celestial doves are shedding their white plumes, 
And the whole land is covered with a shower 
Of motes as fair as is an unsunned flower, 
Which, when it opens, yields its short-lived blooms. 
Vestured all over like a bride in white 
But colder than a corpse within its shroud, 
The earth sleeps sparkling in the silver light 
Of the soft snow, which, like a feathery cloud, 
Still falls, as gently as Hope’s dreams on Love's. 
From the pure forms of those celestial doves. 


ON A MAID DEPARTED. 


This is not death, but sleep—a long, long sleep, 
That will not know awakening, till the day 
When Christ shall come and with sweet accents say, 
As to the Hebrew maiden slumbering deep, 
“ Awake! arise!” Then straightway from her tomb, 
Though, like a frozen statue, she has lain 
For centuries in its deep, unbroken gloom, 
She shall come forth like one untouched by pain 
Or sorrow, fresh and beautiful as Ruth 
When following the reapers through the corn, 
She passed in all the innocence of youth 
Amid the dews and golden glow of morn. 
This is hut sleep—oh, ye of little faith, 
Think not the pure and sinless taste of death ! 


MY ‘HERMITAGE. 


“Here is no melancholy dell nor wood, 
Nor hut nor cave by leafy screens concealed, 
No wandering stream, now hidden, now revealed, 

No wild retreat, no natural solitude. 

Here are no field-flowers; here no branches make 
Weird music with the gales of night, nor fling 
Eolian strains when stirred by Zephyr’s wing ; 

No tempests rude the solemn stillness break :— 

But this my hermitage—a quiet room 

Hung round with pictures and thick lined with books. 

Here I pursue the tenor of my doom— . 

Dreaming but little of groves, vales, and brooks, 

Since they yield less seclusion than I win 

In this small chamber midst the city’s din. 


New York, April 30, 1851. 





TRAILING ARBUTUS. 
BY A. W. H. 


Darlings of the forest! 
Blossoming alone 
When Earth’s grief is sorest 
For her jewels gone.— 
Ere the last snow-drift melts, your tender buds have blown. 


Tinged with colour faintly, 
Like the morning sky, 
Or more pale and saintly, 
Wrapped in leaves ye lie, 
Even as children sleep in faith’s simplicity. 


There the wild wood-robin 
Hymns your solitude, 
And the rain comes sobbing 
Through the budding wood. 
While the low south wind sighs, but dare not be more rude. 


Were your pure lips fashioned 
Out of air and dew, 
Starlight unimpassioned, 
Dawn’s most tender hue, 
And scented by the woods that gathered sweets for you ? 


Fairest and most lonely, 
From the world apart, 
Made for beauty only, 
Veiled from Nature’s heart, 
With such unconscious grave as makes the dream of Art. 


Were not mortal sorrow 
An immortal shade, 
Then would I to-morrow 
Such a flower be made, 
And live in the dear woods where my lost childhood played. 


Tribune. 
EAU DE COLOGNE—A MODEST CELEBRITY. 


Some years ago I set out to visit Italy for the first time, and took my 
Way up the Rhine and through Switzerland. A lady friend whom I 
Was to meet, with her family at Milan, had desired me to bring her 
some of Jean Muria Farina’s true and genuine eau de Cologne ; and 
®nxious, like a true knight, to fulfil the behest of lady fair, no sooner 
Was I arrived at Cologne, and the duties of the toilet and my breakfast 
Were over, than I sailied out to execute my commission. I had not 
taken twenty steps along the street, when, over a warehouse door, a 
large board struck my eye, thus inscribed in gigantic capitals— 

ONLY VERITABLE AGENT FOR THE SALE OF 
JEAN MARIA FARINA’S GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE. 
This was just what I wanted. 


of eau de Cologne, 
Wooden boxes. 





The shop contained nothig but bottles 
for the most part neatly packed by dozens in slight 
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“oppo many steps further, before another sign-board made precise- 
y the same pretensions for its shop, as being the sole aepository of the 
graces eau de Cologne by Jean Maria Farina. I was startled. ‘I 

ope Ihave made no mistake,’ thoughtI. ‘If I have,it must be rec- 
tified : there is full time.’ 

Vexed at my precipitancy, I walked on thoughtfully, and soon came 
to another, and anothe:, and another warehouse of the same descrip- 
tion ; and so on, in every part of the town, all bearing, in every diver- 
sity of colour and characters, the same announcement of being ‘ the 
sole and veritable depositary of Jean Maria Farina’s genuine eau de 
Cologne.’ I made anxious inquiries of divers persons, without arrivi: 
at anything satisfactory; and so, returning to my hotel, I determin 
to abide by my purchase, and to present it to my fair friend as the real 
and genuine eau de Cologne, without disturbing her faith by the doubts 
that distracted my own mind. The subject vanished gradually from 
my thoughts, only leaving behind it a general impression of the great- 
ness of Jean Maria Farina, that European personage, whose name had 
eeed me thus in the face at every turn in the old town on the 
Rhine. 

Next morning I set off for Mainz by the steamboat. The vessel was 
crowded with passengers, of whom the majority were English. To 
own the truth, I am apt to feel greatly ashamed of my countrymen— 
speaking of them in the mass—when I meet them abroad, swarming 
in steamboats, railways, and hotels. On this occasion my eye wander- 
ed over the commonplace set, with their endless and cumbersome 
abundance of travelling comforts in the shape of bags, baskets, bottles, 
and boxes of all sizes and forms. There were likewise flatfaced Ger- 
mans, smoking extraordinary pipes, and wearing fantastical hats and 
caps ; but of the whole crowd, the only individual who at all fixed m 
attention was a tall man somewhat a.vanced in years, and his blac. 
hair sprinkled with white, though he was still of comely appearance. 
The deep-set black eyes, olive complexion, oval-shaped head, and finely- 
cut features, the mobility and finesse of expression, the pliable and 
easy motions of the body, stamped him a native of the south. There 
was a shrewd thoughtfulness in the countenance while silent, bright- 
ening when he spoke into benevolent cheerfulness, a good-humoured 
smile lighting his dark eyes, and disclosing a fine set of white teeth, 
which gave something very agreeable to the whole physiognomy. He 
looked like a prosperous man, well contented with himself and with the 
world That his prosperity had been earned, seemed denoted by an 
appearance of activity which age had not subdued. 

he old gentleman was surrounded by a numerous party, and noth- 
ing occurred to bring about any communication between us. But by 
an odd chance we happened to meet every day for a week either in a 
steamboat, on a railway, or at a table-d’héte—always at a distance, 
however, without at any time exchanging a word. There was a sort 





of silent acquaintance established, but we seemed under a spell which 
obliged us to look, and not to speak. At last it was with a kind of 
painful consciousness our eyes met, although feeling rather attracted 
than repelled; so that it was almost a relief the first day I no longer 
met my dark-eyed vision at — er, although I felt, notwithstanding, 
a lingering regret that I should now never satisfy a certain curiosity 
which - sprung up in my own mind as to who or what the stranger 
might be. 
stayed some time in Switzerland, and then went on to Italy. I 
crossed the Alps by the Simplon—that wonderfoul road conceived by 
the genius of Napoleon—as easy as an — turnpike-road, winding 
its way up through mountain pastures and vast pine forests to the re- 
ions of eternal snow and ice, and the wild territory of the avalanche. 
othing gives a more forcible impression of the power of man’s 
intellect, struggling, calmly and successfully, with the awful powers 
of nature. Arrivec at the summit of the pass, the descent on the Ita- 
lian side begins from the village of Simplon ; and you go winding down, 
between gigantic, perpendicular, larch-grown rocks, which seem to 
admit reluctantly within their jaws the road that winds along the 
edge of the roaring torrent, which has fretted its way during long 
ages through these rocky walls. Road and torrent run together con- 
fined between them, and the traveller sees the sky far above the tower- 
ing masses on either side. 

After passing several hours in this gorge, you issue from it sudden- 
ly, where at your feet lies, opening to view, the verdant, smiling basin 
of the Val d’Ossola, rich in luxuriant Italian beauty. After the stern 
grandeur of the Alpine pass, the view from the bridge of Crevola 
bursts like enchantment on the sight, presenting a wide, gracefully- 
circular plain, watered by a winding river, and surrounded by the 
most picturesque mountains, clothed half-way up their sides with rich 
wood, while above stand out the naked, brown mountain-tops in fantas- 
tic omg against the blue sky. Among the dark verdure of their 
swelling base stand forth in strong relief cheerful white villages and 
country-houses, and tall square white church towers, spotting the 
sides of the hills, while the town of Domo d’Ossola shines smilingly at 
the further end of the vale. The vine, allowed to run in its elegant 
natural festoons, the mulberry mixed with other trees, and the soft 
balmy air, all tell the traveller he has set foot in Italy. Domo d’Os- 
sola struck me as a cheerful, elegant little town. It had an Italian 
character, quite new to me, which took my fancy. I travelled alone, 
guided solely by my own inclination ; and I was so much pleased with 
the situation, that I determined to give some days to examine a few of 
the numerous valleys which diverge from the Val d’Ossola, winding 
among these picturesque, but rarely-explored mountains. 

I have always had a passion for deviating from the high road. After 
resting a night at Domo, I inquired if a guide could be procured. M 
host informed me that as few travellers wandered from the high road, 
there were no regular guides, but that there was at that moment in his 
house a young man, servant to a gentleman of the Val Vegeste, who 
was returning to Santa Maria Maggiore, the principal village in that 
valley, whom I could accompany thus far. Arrived there, I might 
easily find some one else to guide me further on. The arrangement 
was so n made; and Battistino—so my guide was named—and I set out 
on foot together towards the Val Vegeste. My companion was a bare- 
footed, tall, active, black-eyed, intelligent young fellow, with those 
free and supple limbs, and that somewhat melancholy cast of counte- 
nance—easily, however, brightening into an animated and cheerful va- 
riety of expression—which characterise the Italian peasant. 

I knew something of the Italian language, but I was totally at a loss 
to communicate with my present conductor, whose only tongue was his 
native mountain dialect, in which I with difficulty recognised here and 
there some word disfigured by a pronounciation wholly new to me; 
so our communication was more in looks and gestures than in speech. 
We first retraced a short part of the road by which I had entered the 
town the day before ; but soon deviating to the right, we crossed by a 
plank bridge the stream which interseets the Val d’Ossola, and pro- 
ceeding to the limit of the valley in that direction, and then turning to 
the left, skirted the base of the mountain. coer could exceed the 
beauty of everything that met my eye. After an hour’s walk, I was 





I made my purchase, desired the box to be carried to 


the hotel, and went forth to take a survey of the town. But I had not 


struck by the appearance of a very handsome country-house, which 





dens. The mansion commanded the same extensive views of the beau 
tiful valley that strike the traveller so forcibly from the bridgs of 
Crevola. I pointed out this dwelling to my guide with an inquiring 
look. 

‘ Palazzo del Signor Padrone’ (‘The palace of my master,’) was ais 
answer. 
‘ Your padrone then is rich ?’ 
‘Hu!’ returned Battistiuo with a lengthened exclamation, waving 
his hand cnpreereny up and down. ‘ Tanto ricco!—ricchissimo! Tanto 
scior!’ (*Sorich!—very rich! Such a t gentleman!’) And this 
was followed bya long and eloquent eulogium, or history, unfortunate- 
ly lost upon me, with the exception of the words, ‘ Generoso, genero- 
sissimo—da Paris,’ by which I made out the very rich man to be like- 
wise very generous, and to have come from Paris. 
As we along our way, I found that we were not to go to- 
wards the palace, as Battistino termed the handsome dwelling upon the 
hill, our road turning sharp to the right, where a singularly pocare 
opening gives entrance to the wild Val Vegeste. Here we a 
bridge over a beautiful stream, flowing from between two walls of 
rock, richly grown with overhanging wood. A few houses stand on this 
spot, and a with an image of the Virgin, to which is attached a 
legendary miracle ; and from thence a road cut in the rock leads up the 
course of the stream to Santa Maria Maggiore. At every step the 
picturesque beauties of this singular valley more striking. As 
we advanced, the sound of a fine-toned church-bell came wafted on the 
air. It sounued like a rejoicing peal. Battistino became excited, and 
contrived to make me understand that the bell, the great bell, was a 
gift from his padrome to the church. 
On entering Santa Maria Maggiore, we found the whole village in 
holiday trim: the women’s h with snow-white muslin 
handkerchiefs, or braids of hair fastened round the back of the head by 
large silver pins placed in a semicircle—the latter coiffure having a pe- 
culiarly classical and Italian appearance. Some added coquettishly a 
natural flower on one side. Their ears and necks were adorned with 
large earrings and necklaces; and the neat stocking, and embroidered 
instep of a sort. of slipper, with a wooden sole and heels, under a short 
smart petticoat, completed the holiday attire. Each,with fan in hand, 
was hurrying to church ; while some, after a fashion peculiar to these 
mountains, carried their infants attached to their backs in light wooden 


cradles. 
The whole formed a rich and novel scene. My guide had a word, a 


nod, or a smile for everybody, and may eg eects; 
with him exci Exige Zisemtion.  Battistinn seemed irresisti 
impelled to follow the crowd, and led me with him into the church. 
We walked up a side aisle, and he pointed out from afar the altar-piece, 
with a gesture which implied that he looked upon it as a master-piece 
of art, whispering at the same time, ‘ Gift of the padrone.’ As I per- 
ceived the eyes of the congregation fixed upon me, I was going to pro- 
pose that we should leave the church, when a numerous company en- 
tering, relieved me from the attention of the congregation, and I re- 
mained a forgotten observer. The new-comers were two young couples, 
surrounded by their respective friends, coming to the altar to receive 
the nuptial benediction. 
‘Pepino and Ghita, Giovanni and Maria,’ said my guide in an un- 
dertone, as he pointed out the couples; and he went on to make me un- 
derstand that his padrone had given the dota(marriage-portion.) His 
enthusiasm now seemed to lose a’l power of expression in words, and to 
concentrate itself in his two bright eyes ; while I thought to myself : 
ae poteene of wie nae ee a ane character—a rich and liberal man 
ispensing his wealth in ding happiness among the simple - 
tion of this retired valley. I should Ike te see him.’ saree 

The wedding-party stopped in the middle of the church, as if 
waiting for some one; & moment after, the expected party made his 
appearance. ‘Il padrone!’ exclaimed Battistino; and at the same in- 
stant I recognised my old mysterious acquaintance of the steamboat. 

The priest now stood at altar, the marriage-ceremony was per- 
formed, and the blessing given. The two wedding-parties walked out 
of the church to return to their respective homes. At the door of the 
church, all crowded round Battistino’s master with various expressions 
of affectionate and respectful gratitude, which he received with father- 
pela gate and then disengaged himself from the group. His eye 
had caught mine, and we exchanged a smile of recognition. Battisti- 
no darted forward, and said a few words to him; after which the 
stranger moved towards me, and accosting me with courteous ease in 
good French, said, that since fate seemed determined to procure him 
the pleasure of my acquaintance, I must allow him to look upon a for- 
eigner, who did this remote valley the very rare honour of a visit, as 
his welcome guest. I was too well pl with the invitation to hesi- 
tate in accepting the hospitality offered with so good a grace, and so 
benevolent a smile; and T acceded less readily, a sudden clap of 
thunder, and the bursting of an unexpected storm over our heads, 
— have left me little choice: as it was, I was made doubly grate- 

ul. 

I followed my new friend into the open door of a handsome house, 
while sudden night seemed to occupy the place of day ; and the rain 
poured down in torrents, making me appreciate such comfortable 
shelter. My host was cordially and gracefuliy courteous. He assured 
me that the streams and torrents, swollen by the rain, would make it 
impossible to proceed in the direction I had intended ; and that even 
when the storm abated, it would already have cut off my return to 
Domo; for the small stream I had crossed by a plank in the morning 
must now be swollen, by innumerable mountain-tributaries, into a 
wide, deep, and impassable torrent. He therefore begged me to sub- 
mit with patience to necessity, and allow him to make me his guest 
for the night. He had come that morning from the country-house I 
had perhaps remarked before entering Val Vegeste, for the purpose of 
being present at the two marriages that had taken 1 pu 
returning as soon as the rain cleared off. He added, that at Monte 
Christesi he should have the pleasure of introducing me to his wife and 
family. So, as svon as the storm rolled away, and a blue sky once 
more smiled upon the valley, Battistino brought to the door a four- 
wheeled open carriage drawn by one horse; he mounted the front seat 
as driver, and my host and I took our places behind. 

We rolled along the rocky road I had followed on foot. Battistino 
pointed to the road, and said something to me, of which the word 
* padrone’ was the only one I understood. I turned to my host for an 
explanation. He said, laughing, ‘ Battistino is anxious to inform you 
that this road trom Santa Maria Maggiore to Domo was made by me : 
some years ago there was only a bridle-path. Living in the neigh- 
bourhood, I was of course one of the most interested in the improve- 
ment.’ 

Battistino turned again to add some words on the subject. At the 
same instant, we came to a sharp turn in the road ; and as our driver’s 
eye was not upon his horse, we ran full against a car laden with hay 
drawn by an ox. The wheels locked, and ‘thet of our vehicle gave way, 
and came off. We got out of the carriage, leaving the mortified Bat- 





stood on a lofty eminence facing us, surrounded by noble terraced gar- 





tistino to remedy the damage, and follow in the best way he could. 
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As we walked on, we were overtaken by two youths, each with a pack 
on his back, and a staff over his shoulder, with a pair of thick-soled 
shoes slung upon it. They went the swift noiseless gliding pace of the 
barefooted Italian peasant. My host exchanged kind salutations with 
the lads, and bade them go on to his house, where they should sleep 
that night, as the swollen state of the torrents would not let them pro- 
ceed farther ; and he added: ‘To-morrow morning | will give you @ 
letter which may be of use to you.’ He then desired them to go on 
before us, and announce that he was following with a stranger gentle- 
man. P 

My host then explained to me that these youths were leaving home 
to seek their fortunes abroad, their native valleys being too poor to 
maintain their population. A large portion of the males emigrate, 
and generally return at the end of a few months with the little earn- 
ings they have gained in some distant pone by their industry; then, 
after a while, they go forth again, like bees to gather new honey. 
Their traffic is chiefly in tin-ware, or in simples, of which these moun- 
tains offer an abundant supply. During the absence of the men, the 
women and children cultivate the poor soil : 

‘ Our Italians,’ continued the salvene, * are an intelligent race, full 
of resources, and generally succeed in what they undertake. A most 
erroneous impression prevails with respect to us in other countries. 
In my travels I have constantly heard of the idleness of the Italian 

ntry—of the *‘ dolce far niente” of Italy. Yet there is no country 
which che peasantry labour so incessantly, and with so much intel- 
ligence, activity, and cheerful wow b can vouch for so much at 
least to the it of Lombardy and Piedmont, which I know intimately. 
If you, sir, were to remain long enough in this country, to have op- 
portunities of observing our rural life, you would soon be convinced of 
. No part of the world is more travelled by foreigners, and so 
little known. But if strangers underrate our country, most of its 
wandering sons hold it in loving remembrance. I have myself been 
absent many long years, and have seen many lands, but | never forgot 
this spot. I left i, fifty years ago, a poor mountain boy, like those 
you saw just now, and I always said in my heart, “If ever I can build 
a house, it shall be on Monte Christesi.” I never changed my mind, 
and there stands my house to-day. Never did I forget my love for 
these valleys.’ And as we advanced, he pointed out the different 
striking beauties of the prospect. — 

Everything I heard and saw served to heighten my curiosity respect- 
ing my companion, and I was framing in my mind some proper mode 
of shaping a few questions, when we arrived at the mansion. Here my 
host introduced me to his wife, a French lady, to two children, and to 
his brother. I immediately recognised the party in the steamboat. I 
was cordially received by all, almost as an old acquaintance, and the 
incidents of our unexpected meeting afforded subject of cheerful con- 
versation. We sat down to dinner in a very handsome hall, ornamented, 
after the Italian manner, with fresco paintings on the walls and 
cei:ing. Easy chat, and several bottles of wine, rendered the 
meal very pleasant. After dinner, we passed from the dining-room to 
one of the garden terraces, where coffee was served in the open air. 

The terrace un which we were, overlooked several others, shelving 
in succession to the limits of the property. The valley, enclosed by 
mountains, and watered by a rushing stream, was spread at our feet. 
The prospect was splendid; the sky glowed with the tints of the even- 

sun; and the late rain brought out in exquisite freshness the 
aromatic scent of the flowers and of the neighbouring woods. 

It was a moment in which the heart opens to warm and easy sym- 
pathies. I felt no difficulty in asking my host to explain to me by 
what uncommon fortunes he had become, from a poor mountain boy, 
such as we had met in the morning, the happy possessor of so noble a 

rty, and the benefactor of all around him. 
e nodded with a shrewd and cheerful smile, saying, ‘I often wonder 
at it myself. You must know that in my travels I met with a magician 
who pointed the way to a golden fountain. I will tell you my modest 





‘I was born in Santa Maria Maggiore, the village you visited this 
et My parents were not so poor as the rest of the inhabitants, 
for my father, according to the custom I mentioned to you, had gone 
into foreign parts. My mother, too, accompanied him; and at the end 
of some years, they had collected, by their industry in managing a 
humble commerce, that which was a little fortune on their return to 
their native vale. They possessed a field more than their neighbours, 
and two cows to fill the double office of supplying the family with milk 
and drawing the plough—as you see that cow doing yonder, — by 
@ woman and a girl. Yet when the family increased, and three boys 
grew into lads, the means of the family could not suffice for our main- 
tenance. I was the eldest, and while yet in tender years, it became 
necessary for me to follow the course of most of our valesmen, and go 
to earn a living elsewhere. ‘ 7 

* My parents had carried on their little trade in simples in a town 
upon the Rhine, and they gave me. a letter of recommendation to a 

end and distant connection, a chemist and druggist there. With 
this letter, a few pieces of money in my pocket, and a pack on my back; 
I set out for a foreign land—distant in reality, and still more so in my 
imagination. The fancy of youth is always excited by the thought of 
travel, adventure, and independence, and my spirits kept up well till 
the day of departure, when the awfulness of separation from all I 
loved came with full force upon my heart. In those days there were 
no steamboats or railways—nothing to reduce distance, or ease the 
toils of the poor traveller. On foot, or with some occasional lift from 
a slow-going vehicle, or some floating raft, was I to wend my way to 
my remote destination. I shall never forget the day of my departure. 
My mother accompanied me as far as the chapel of ‘ke Madona you saw 

morning. On that spot we parted with many tears. Before our 
“last embrace, my mother knelt before the image of the Virgin, and I 
beside her, to implore s blessing on my adventure. Then my mother 
hung round my neck her own rosary. ‘‘ Keep this, my son,” she said, 
**in memory of your mother. Be a good boy, and never forget your 
prayers. Every evening I shall say a pater and an ave for you. Now, 
my y: farewell! God bless you!” 

*I have this rosary still. Sad, indeed, did I feel that night when 
the melancholy tinkling of the Ave Maria bell sounded from a distant 
village where I was to rest, and which I hastened to reach before the 
twilight should deepen into night. How often, through many long 
years, at the sound of the evening bell, did my sinking heart yearn for 
my mother and my home! 

‘Well, in due time I reached my destination, presented the letter to 
the protector to whom my parents had directed me, and was taken into 
his service. He was an intelligent man, with an inventive turn of 
mind, which he applied to the practical purpose of improving his busi- 
ness by the sale of certain mixtures, of which he alone possessed the 
secret. He was of a capricious disposition, and often became disgusted 
with his assistants. To me, however, he took a fancy, and proved in- 
variably kind. He initiated me into the mysteries of the laboratory 
sufficiently to enable me to be of real use in his operations ; but he 
carefully kept some mysterious secrets to himself; praising, neverthe- 
less, my intelligence, activity, and zeal, and becoming more and more 
attached tome. I was of a cheerful disposition, and my lively sallies 
and ingenuous remarks amused and cheered the old man. But while 
I oo vivacity to his age, my own spirits gradually sunk under 
the influence of a total change of life—shut up as I was in a dismal 
laboratory, behind a dark shop, in a narrow street, instead of roaming 
among our beautiful valleys and breezy mountains. My natural 
buoyancy bore me up for a time ; but as month after month, and even 
year after year, rolled on in the same monotony, I sunk into unconquer- 
able depression. All surrounding objects became disgusting to me; 
the very quality of the air, and colour of the light, grew odious. Day 
and night I was haunted by the thought of the immeasurable distance 
I had traversed, and which divided me from home. The familiar faces 
and sounds of my native scenes gleamed upon me in waking dreams. 
The best moment of the day was when the bell of the Ave Maria 


. brought to my lips my mother’s prayer, and to my eyes a refreshing 


whower of tears, 
‘ Three years had elapsed since my departure from home, when these 
est | reached their greatest intensity. My gains were small, 
part I had already sent to my family. { thought with agony that 
not only I had no store by me, but that I had not even sufficient to 
takse me home. I felt as if I must die an outcast in a distant land. 
My strength failed rapidly, and at last I was obliged to take to my bed. 
My nuaster consulted a medical man who often came to our shop. He 
examined me, and pronounced my malady to be no other than nostalgia. 
The omly remedy was to revisit my native land. My worthy master 
eat himself truly kind; not only did he allow me three months’ 
lidays a but he advanced me the sum necessary for the 
journey, undertaken of course in the most economical way. He gave 
me, besides, @ letter to my parents, expressive of his satisfaction with 
ne ai and abilities, and likewise of his desire for my return to 

is service. 





which is supposed by Liebig to have an important action on the system. 


‘ From that moment he obtained my unbounded gratitude and attach- 
ment. No sooner was this plan settled, than my spirits rose, and life 
seemed infused into my veins. In a few days 1 was able to rise from 
my bed of sickness, an. set forth on my way homewards. At the first 
sight of my native valley, at the first breath of the mountain-breezes, 
at the first embrace of my father, mother, and brothers, all my ills 
vanished, and health and strength returned to me, as if wafted on the 
very air. I was speedily quite recovered. 1 spent a happy three 
months at home, and then set out to return to my kind old master with 


renewed courage, instead of the hopeless feeling of banishment. Now | 


I went with the firm hope and resolve to return again, as my parents 
had done before me, with my modest gains, and settle in this spot, the 
dearest to me on earth. I trusted that a few years’ exertion could 
accomplish this. I was animated also by a desire to prove my grati- 
tude to my benevolent master, and I came back to his service with 
redoubled zeal. By degrees he initiated me into many delicate opera- 
tions, and instructed me in the choice and preparation of various 
simples, which he often sent me on long excursions to collect. These 
he prepared for divers uses. His confidence in me increased, on finding 
that I never pressed inquiries on any point upon which he wished to 
mintain reserve. Each year the good old man grew more attached to 
me. He had no near relative of his own; I became to him as a son, 
and endeavoured to fulfil the duties of one. Age crept on, with its in- 
firmities ; he felt life drawing to a close; and calling me to his bed- 
side, he ordered me to take down in writing certain notes he dictated 
—the secret, as he termed it, of the golden fountain. ‘ Your activity 
and ingenuity,” said he, “ will follow out these hints so as to lead you 
to it infallibly, my dear child. I may well call you so, for you have 
been an affectionate child to me.” 

‘Not long afterwards I followed my adopted father to the grave. 
He had bequeathed to me all his essions. They were very humble; 
but I perceived that in his last instructions, if judiciously improved, 
he had. indeed opened a road which might lead to fortune. The 
course pointed out shortly led me to Paris, where, without giving up 
my establishment on <:he banks of the Rhine, I opened ano her for 
the sale of genuine and improved eau de Cologne, by Jean Maria 
Farina. 

‘Do I then stand, exclaimed I, rising with a feeling of enthusiasm 
and reverence, ‘in the presence of that celebrated man? Truly I 
thank my fortune for having guided me so agreeably to the gratifi- 
cation of a strong desire in so pleasant a meeting!’ My host was 
flattered and amused at this burst, and laughed much at the descrip- 
tion I gave him of my perplexity at Cologne in trying to find out his 
real establishment. 

‘Tis true,’ replied he, ‘ it stands in a very obscure corner of an old 
narrow street. I never left the old Ulick’s Platz: I never abandoned 
the original establishment of my friend.’ Our conversation then diver- 
ged to other interesting points, and my host added a few details, which 
completed his autobiography. 

Eau de Cologne has been to him truly an Aladdin’s lamp—a magic 
cruise. The sale rapidly brought hima fortune. Jean Maria early 
visited a second time his native place, and had the happiness to lavish 
on his parents more comforts and luxury than had ever even entered 
their dreams. ‘hey dwelt long in Santa Maria Maggiore, proud and 
happy in their son’s prosperity. He never furgot his love for his na- 
tive valley, and has invested part of his property in the purchase of 
land in the Val Vegeste and its neighbourhood. He built the mansion 
and laid out the gardens on Monte Christesi, where he now received 
me, and where he has settled one of his brothers. His wife is French, 
and he has several children. He contributes with generous care to 
the welfare of the poor in his neighbourhood. He knows intimately 
their wants and their feelings ; and is therefore competent, from expe- 
rience as well as inclination, to dispense, with the best effect, his mu- 
nificence among those who want his assistance 

He constantly spends the winter in Paris and the summer in his na- 
tive home among*the folds of the Alps, much loved by all around. I 
slept that night under the hospitable roof of Monte Christesi; and my 
kind host and I parted next morning with the promise of meeting 
again. 

ss since then, Eau de Cologne is associated in my mind with the 
ancient cathedral town beside the Rhine—the romantic Val Vegeste 
and Val d’Ossola—the mansion on Monte Christesi—and the uncom- 
mon fortunes; European name, and goodly benevolent presence of Jean 
Maria Farina. 

_——_-sa--—_—_—— 


THE GREAT COFFEE QUESTION. 


Coffee or chicory—that is the question. Whether is it better for 
mankind to suffer the stings and subtleties of outrageous frauds, or, 
by opposing, end them? May we have coffee for our money, or chigory 
for our fancy ; or must we, when we want the one and do not want the 
other, have them mixed together perforce ? 

* Coffee, whether considered historically, politico-economically, botan- 
ically, or pharmaceutically, is, in truth, a great subject ; and we ap- 
proach it under the powerful influence and exciting aroma of a cup of 
the finest mocha, made to a marvel. 

The traveller in certain favoured regions of the world, where the 
soil is rich, and a fine genial heat broods on it, comes to plantations of 
evergreen trees from eight totwelve feet high. Long slender branches 
stretch downwards, as if the tree were going to crown you with its bay- 
like leaves. Suddenly, in summer, the green sea foams into the beauty 
of white blossoms. Berries, which deepen into dark red, succeed ; the 
population come out and shake them down in showers, and gather them 
into bags. A period of drying and husk-breaking succeeds. Ships 
bear cargoes of the seeds across every sea—and the reader of these 
lines enjoys an infusion of them under the name of Coffee. But, un- 
fortunately, he enjoys them in a sadly altered condition ; the pungent 
fragrance of the natal hour has gone; the glory of the East is dimmed. 
Like the Londoner’s own dear Thames, our coffee grows less pure the 
nearer it approaches to our doors; it is compounded with chicory, with 
beans, and with other disagreeable sophistications. ‘Ihe student who 
has heard that it is anti-soporific, misses the magic quality ; the father 
of a family finds it impotent against an accidental case of narcotic poi- 
son; thick, black, mawkish and sluggish is the morning draught of the 
mechanic, Scientifically it is called Coffea Arabica, and has been found 
to contain a substance (also found in tea) called caffeine, or theine, and 


Commercially, it is of the highest importance. For the year 1845, the 
whole exportation from its various stases of production was estimated 
at five hundred and seventeen millions, four hundred and forty thou- 
sand J my « of which one-sixteenth (thirty million pounds) was con- 
sumed in England. Fiscally, its revenue averages from six hundred 
thousand pounds to seven hundred thousand pounds. Socially, it is of 
universal use in all classes, and a very important part of the sustenance 
of the labouring ones: morally, its importance is gradually enhanced 
by the progress of the Temperance movement. 

_ Coffee is properly a native of Arabia, but had been long used in Per- 
sia before the Arabians made a beverage of it—how long cannot be said 
with precision. Everything has its tradition. Nothing, according to 
the ancients, was ever discovered or invented or perfected by patient 
investigation, by slow study, or by scientific research. Whatever was 
worth knowing, or worth having, was found out by some marvellous 
accident ; and coffee would never have scented our breakfast tables or 
cheered without inebriating our inner selves, had it not been, they 
said, for a certain Arabian shepherd. This swain, one fine summer's 
morning—somewhere about the time when Jupiter Tonans was a res- 
pectable grazier, on the earth, and Ceres no more than a pretty gleaner 
—was tending his sheep in a bosky plain, when he perceived that they 
gave unmistakeable signs of hilarity, which approached to the jollity 
ee by wine; yet not a grape was to be seen in the neighbour- 

ood. He presently perceived that they eat greedily of certain grey 
berries; he plucked some, eat them, and found them pleasingly exhila- 
rating Some enthusiasts (as Moseley tells us in his well-known Trea- 
tise) ** suppose coffee to have been the Nepenthe, which Helen received 
from an Egyptian lady, and is celebrated by Homer as a soother of the 
mind !’ Everybody must use his own judgment about believing these 
stories. Tradition makes ‘‘ the violet ot a legend blow,” even among cof- 
fee-mills and canisters. True or false, however, neither the Arabian 
shepherd nor the Egyptian lady deserve more than half the honour of 
thediscovery. The other half, incontestably, belongs to him who invent- 
ed the art of roasting coffee; for without the carbonisation, its peculiar 


‘ 
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Its fame spread through the whole East. Mecca reverenced it, hext 
after the well Zemzem; Medina sipped it round the Prophet's tomb 
One can fancy the interest excited by the approach of a new caravan jp 
these times, and how the coloured groups buzzed like dragon flies all 
day round the little wooden huts of * coffee-houses,” under a sun hot 
| enough almost to boil the liquid. In a short time it reached Grand 
| Cairo. Its gradual and astonishing popularity became a political mat. 
| ter. Khair Beg, the Governor of Mecca, who seems to have been a sound 
' and orthodox supporter of the ** Constitution in Mosque and Basting. 
| do,” called a great assembly, and seemed to have thoughts of * puttin 
it down.” The orthodox party condemned it, though the Mufti sup. 

rted it. Orthodoxy and prejudice conquered, and coffee was prohit. 
ited; but some time afterwards, orders came from the Sultan to revoke 
the prohibition. There was an agitation of this kind everywhere. 4; 
Constantinople the dervishes found out that it had been condemned } 
the Prophet, and a great hubbub ensued. However it was soon found 
to be a capital thing for *‘ the revenue,” and got toleration on that ex. 
cellent and old-established system of government which allows every. 
thing to go into the mouth, provided that it is duly paid for—through 
the nose! 

In Europe, coffee and liberty went on struggling for propagation to. 
ether. An ingenious parallel might be wade between the progress of 
offee and that of the Reformation in Germany and the Revolution ip 

England. It reached France (Marseilles) in the early part of our Lo 
Parliament. It got to London just at the commencement of the Pro. 
tectorate. Daniel Edwards, a Turkey merchant (a bond fide dealer in 
spices and rhubarb, and not a poulterer, like the father of Horne 
Tooke’s joke), brought home with him a Greek servant, Pasqua, who 
understood making it. Daniel Edwards’ acquaintances were always 
dropping in to try the mixture. Accordingly, the worthy man set 
Pasqua up in business for himself—and Pasqua founded a coffee-house 
dynasty, which outlived that of his great contemporary, the immortal 
Oliver. The elder Disraeli, in the pleasantest of all antiquarian books, 
gives us friend Pasqua’s original announcement, wherein he set forth 
**the vertue of the coffee driuk first publiquely made and sold in Eng- 
land, by Pasqua Kosee, in St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, at the sign of 
his own head.” Qne looks on this announcement with respect, as a 
kind of social Magna Charta. 

In due—that is, in a wonderfully short—time, coffee came under the 
excise duties. The ‘Statutes at Large” gives us in the year 1660, a 
brief line, wherein ‘* fower pence” per gallon is imposed on it. In 1663 
comes a statute ordering the licensing of coffee-houses. And what is 
our astonishment when we find that in 1675, Charles the Second issued 
a proclamation shutting them up as seminaries of sedition? That is to 
say,—this monarch did, then, what the despotic Sultan of Constantino- 
ple could not have dared. This document must have rather astonished 
those gentlemen, then elderly, who had seen, in their young days, 
Hampden and Pym walking down to the House of Commons! This pro- 
clamation had, however, to take itself in again very shortly, and coffee- 
houses spread faster than ever. Meanwhile, the ‘ bluff” school bad 
begun to make out that coffee-drinking was a proof of our natioual de- 
generacy. Here are some lines from a broadside of 1663. 


‘** For men and Christians to turn Turks, and think 
To excuse the crime because ‘tis in their drink ! 
Pure English apes! ye may, for aught I know, 
Were it the mode,—learn to eat spiders too. 
Should any of your grandsires’ ghosts appear 
In your wax-candle circles, and but hear 
The name of coffee so much called upon, 

Then see it drunk like scalding Phlegethon, 
Would they not startle, think ye? ‘“ 


By the close of the seventeenth century, coffee- houses were universal 
in London, and had assumed a distinct and important aspect. ‘There 
were political cotfee- houses, and literary coffee-houses, fashionable cof- 
fee-houses, and mercantile coffee-houses. There is & curious book, 
whose author is still read and reprobated, Ward’s ‘ London Spy.” 
Everybody refers to Ward as an authority. and everybody takes care 
to dismiss him with a kick—employs him in fact, as Swift’s Houy bnhnms 
employed the Yahoos—and avails himself of him as at once useful and 
improper. Indeed he is a coarse, low scribbler enough ; but still has 
managed to reflect in the muddy surface of his book an image of the 
manners of his times. Here is a passage concerning a coffee-house of 
the time we are speaking of (‘* London Spy,” fourth edition, 1709) :— 
*** Come,’ says my friend, ‘ let us step into this coffee-house, here: as 
you are a stranger to the town, it will afford you some diversion.’ Ac- 
cordingly, in we went, where a parcel of muddling muck-worms were 
as busy as so many rats in an fim welche some going, some ceminzg, 
some scribbling, some talking, some drinking, others jangling, and the 
whole room stinking of tobacco, like a Dutch-scoot, or a boatswain’s 
cabin fire: the walls being hung with gilt frames, as a farrier’s shop 
with horse-shoes, which contained abundance of rarities ; viz, Nectar 
and ambrosia, may-dew, golden elixirs, liquid snuff, dentifrices, drops, 
lozenges, all as infallible as the pope. . I should have took it 
for the parlour of some eminent mountebank.” 

In other parts of his book, he mentions the coffee-houses repeatedly ; 
and, in the curious slang of the day, calls coffee ‘* Turkish sobriety,” 
and ‘* Mahometan lob-lolly,”"—names which show where the coffee, 
then used, came from, clearly enough. By-the-by, Mr. Ward was not 
an impartial judge on the matter, as his vocation in life was the keeping 
of a public-house 

What buildings have ever been more famous in this country than 
Will’s and Button’s ? In the first of these it was that Dryden took his 
seat, holding that ‘‘snush-box” which was the fountain of literary 
honour. Here were discussed all those questions which still interest 
us in his charming prefaces. When Addison’s patronage took the wits 
of the time to Button’s, that coffee-house, in its turn, became a Hall of 
Apollo. There, Addison presided over his friends, at once grave and 
genial; there, Swift, still obscure, signalised himself as the ‘* mad par- 
son ;” and Phillips vary up a rod to warn the terrible Pope of the c.s- 
tigation which awaited him for his satire. In this phase of its history, 
Coffee became as classical as Castalian water. Pope early gave the 
charm of his genius to its attractions, in the delicate and chiselled lines 
of the ‘* Rape of the Lock :” that 


** Coffee, which makes the politician wise.” 

was an important ally to the bard who described the repast of Belinda. 
Often, its spiritual fumes strung up the nerves of his fine organisation 
till it was pitched for music. At this time, the coffee of Araby was the 
luxury of the rich and great; it glowed in china on their card-tables. 
The time was still distant when it should be a necessity of the poor— 
in undergoing that transition from a luxury into a necessity, which has 
characterised so many discoveries. 

In the latter part of the last century, tea became the literary rival 
of our beverage; its mention at once suggests Lord Lyttleton, Mrs. 
Montagu, Johnson, Goldsmith, and all the celebrities of the age. 

Great and gradual has been the increase in the consumption of cof- 
fee in this country. In the year 1808, the duty on colonial coffee was 
reduced to seven pence a pound, and that on ‘“‘ Foreign” to ten pence. 
Between 1801 col 1838, the consumption in England increased from 
seven hundred and fifty thousand eight hundred and sixty one pounds, 
to twenty-four millions, nine hundred and twenty thousand, eight hun- 
dred and twenty pounds,—a marvellous increase, though during this 
interval, the duty was again raised to one shilling for five years (1819 
to 1824).* M*Culloch observes that this increase must be partly attri- 
buted to the reduction in price of the important accessary, sugar, as 
well as to the reduction of the duty upon colonial and foreign coffees 
respectively, to sixpence and nine pence, in the year 1824. From this 
year there was a gradual and steady increase in the home consumption, 
so that in 1882, it equalled the quantity produced by the British colo- 
nies alone; which fact induced the foreign growers to practice an eva- 
sion of their own severer imposts, by reshipping for England from the 
Cape. This they were enabled to do by the laws of 1830 and 1832, 
which permitted the importation of foreign-grown coffee re-shipped 
there at a lower rate than when it came direct. 

Hitherto there had been a difference of rates on East Indian and West 
Indian coffees; in 1842 they were equalised. Since that time, the 
quantity imported remained almost stationary till the last two years, 
during which there has been a falling off. Now comes thestrange fact, 
that the consumption of what is calied coffee has become more gener#l, 
while the importation of the genuine article sensibly deereased—wvhich 
brings us to the great question of “ adulteration.” 











fragrance, and the nutritious oil which characterises the best, would 
never have been developed. Tradition has not, unhappily, revealed 
the nime of that great benefactor to the human race. 

It would seem that about the middle of the fifteenth century, the | 
Mufti of Aden, travelling into Persia, learned the use of it there. The 
Mufti (who, by-the-by, has alone the “ privilege of kissing the Sultan’s 





left shoulder”—whatever that may be worth) introduced it to his coun- j 
trymen. Here was a treat for a people whose religion condemned wine ! | 


Coffee in ships’ bags is coffee , coffee in Mincing Lane is coffee; but 
what you get under that name at many grocers’, and very many coffee- 
1ouses, is no more coffee than sloe-leaves are tea, or sandsugar. For 
a long time it has been notorious that adulteration has taken place. 
In the ** Gentleman's Magazine” fer 1818 we find that certain grocers 
were convicted and punished for adulterating coffee with ground peas. 

The arch corrupter of our coffee is “chicory.” Chicory is the wild 


—— 





* Porter’s “ Progress of the Nation.” 
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. ichorium intybus), an indigenous plant. It is extensively cul 
endive Beigiam, Helland, and Germany, and among us, now, in 
tivat hire Hertfordshire, and Cambridgeshire. It is the root of this 
Anny ‘hich cut, dried, and roasted, is used for mixing with coffee. 
-_ - ed, it is a harmless production, but ** wants,” says Dr. Pe- 
me the fine flavour for which genuine coffee is renowned.” In fact, 
reir mbles coffee much as goosebery wine resembles champagne ; and 
‘ to see that selling a mixture of these at a hotel price would 
vey highly profitable trade! We know that the production of chicory 
nee goes on increasing; we know that (as the ‘* Lancet” recently 
ked in the course of its scientific investigations) a greater amount 
ieee » ig used here than ever passes the Custom House; and we 
. ow that direct analysis of the coffee sold by grocers, has proved that 
ber mix chicory with it largely. 
The use of chicory originated in France and Germany, and was soon 
sdopted here, obviously in consequence of the dearness of coffee, 
ed by taxation. Many people liked this mixture, which was to be 
ea a lower price; and some preferred it to coffee itself. An act 
as, however, in existence (43 Gee. III., cap. 112) making it illegal for 
}- ‘ers to have chicory on their premises. Many prosecutions were 
instituted by the Excise, and an appeal was consequently made to the 
Treasur to allow them to sell it, The Treasury Minute of 1832 sanc- 
tioned the sale of unmixed chicory. Here, then, was an opening for 
unscrupulous dealers to are a profitable business, by charging for the 
« mixture as before,” as if it were pure coffee. In a few years the 
town was flooded with “real old Mocha” from Belgium. This was a 
little too bad. ‘Persian sherbet” is extant for sale, to be sure, in 
certain queer little shops, with a pink portait of a young lady, and 
shoulders of mutton made of clammy sugar; but it is only a “* penny a 
Jags,” even “fresh from the fountain!” The oriental Hugg would 
prs to charge for it, as if it was the real favourite sherbet of the 
Pasha of Kabobanople ! 

Next came a further development. Grocers wanted power, now, to 
sell chicory and coffee mixed. They got that inestimable privilege. 
Nobody could be sure, when he paid for Mocha that he was not paying 
for s mixture of two-thirds chicory. At once the British farmer be- 
stirred himself; foreign chicory (taxed sixpence) was driven out of the 
market, and now the home crop is a@ most im rtant agricultural pro- 
duction. Ceylon soon found itself, like Fran enstein, bearded by its 
own monster—Protection. It was opposed by a rival at home worse 
than the foreigner against whom it was ‘ protected !” The feelings of 
the Ceylon coffee-growers, when they found their own Protection had 
driven us here, in England, to drink decoctions of home-grown chicory, 
must have been very like the disgust of Polyphemus’s butcher when 
the monster took to dining off pine-tops. Mr. Armitage, in forward- 


ing the last of their memorials, says, that ‘‘ even the most benighted of 


the colonists are, at length, awakening to aconviction that any further 
clamour for protection is worse than useless ;” and that * many of the 
coffee-planters are nearly ruined” The Memorial complains that 
“chicory and other adulterating substances "’—being ‘sold as coffee” 


are “subject to no Customs duty or Excise, in Great Britain, while 


coffee itself is burdened with an import duty of nearly forty shillings 
per cwt., or one hundred per cent. on its average value.” The melan- 


choly gentlemen wish no persecution of the chicorian sect; they are 


for fair toleraiion :~ free coffee; unadulterated coffee; or taxed chi- 
cory. 

ie the words *‘ other adulterating substances ” the reader (who has 
just breakfasted on ** old Moclia;’’ and perhaps, being of a fanciful 
turn haus been thinking of Mecca, with a distant view of * mosque) 
turns pale. But let his imagination carry him as far as it will in cou- 
jecture on the subject, it will fall far short of the realities. 


must be villainously compounded; the adulteration itself must be adul- 
terated. Chicory begins, but worse—that is to say, beans, corn, potato- 


flour, horse-chesnuts, acorns, dog-biscuit, rope-yarn, Russian glue, 
brick-dust, mahogany saw-dust, rotten coffin-wood, soot, and ~ other 
It reads like the bill of some Falstaff of 
tragedy—one-halfpenny worth of coffee to this intolerable deal of adul- 
A competent authority tells us of cases which came under 
his special observations :—first, of a large quantity of beans—which de- 
composition had animated into an unfit state for feeding horses—-being 
sold to a chicory-grinder ; and, secondly, of large quantities of ‘« spent 
tan” (the refuse of the tan-yards) being systematically ground up to 
Their lies 
on our table, as we write, a red powder—“ red ochre ”*—commonly used 
to “colour” the floors of cottages; it is known that waggon loads of 
this have been seen discharged at the door of a well-known and exten- 
You cannot walk the streets without the 
** Java Coffee, a shilling 


manures ”—remain behind. 


teration! 


form part of these floating masses of commercial pollution. 


sive ** coffee” manufacturer ! 
most obvious proofs of the existence of fraud. 
a pound,” stares at you through brazen and lying cards—and sham tea- 


chests—while the quoted market price, in ‘‘ Prince’s Price Current,” is 


much higher. The very duty itself being sixpence! 

Let us look ata summary of the results. The colonists complain ; 
the shop-keepers become fraudulent ; and the poor suffer. 
the revenue diminishes. The effete Budget proposed to equalise the du- 
ties on all sorts of coffee, and to equalise with them (at three pence) 
foreign chicory. But this leaves the adulterating party in the advan- 
tage; for, while not affecting the use of home chicory, it tends to nega- 
tive the effects of the reduction on coffee, generally. Mr. Anstey’s de- 


mand on the Budget debate(and this, too, was the demand of the chief 
speakers at the recent great meeting on the subject) was for the aboli- 
tion of the latest of the two above-mentioned Treasury Minutes—that 


of 1840. The step would leave the adulteration amenable to Govern- 


ment supervision, and put one sort of fraud on a level with another ;— 
for a false mixture is surely as fair a subject of punishment as a false 
Let all parties have justice; let the seller of unadulterated 
chicory sell it to those who choose to buy it—this is a free country ; 


weight! 


but don’t let us have things sold under false pretences. 


The prosperous classes may protect themselves by grinding the r own 
It is heartless sophistry to 
say that they like these mixtures—they who have never tasted anything 
better. It is still baser to say—as some tradesmen appear to imply— 


coffee; but what protection have the poor? 


that they have no right to anything better ; that purity isa “ luxury’ 
which does not belong to their class! 


(without sugar ) for the term of their natural lives, lest the punishmen 
should appear too great for their offence.—Household Words. 


THE “ COMING MAN.” 





As the nineteenth century advances towards maturity, a fear begins 
to be entertained that it will not poe that due supply of * great 
0 The crop 


men’ which we are entitled to look 


revery hundred years. 
of heroes is becoming gradually more stinted. There is a complain 


! t ‘city i bli bee tnt & r ; : 2 
of universal mediocrity. Yet, even thus afflicted, the world is unwil- prey cmae fre ag Alien aye, Lhe Agtemerer bed 


ling to relinquish hope. It cannot bring itself to believe that it has 
entered on an everlasting reign of hum-drum. Something must be in 


store. All look for the ‘Coming Man.’ 
But where or in what direction to look for this personage is the diffi 


- ing i - 1 iley. fe 
culty. Gaze as fixedly as we will, we feel as if trying to SS oennaslen. than that of appearing in hand-cuffs at the Old Bailey. Unfortunately 


An impenetrable haze hangs over the future. 
circumstances, takes the place of certainty. 
born into the world? 

in some obscure hovel ? 


Speculation, in thes 


domineering over the turbulent democracy of the school-yard ? 


&sword?—bow behind a counter, or bend within the precincts of 
court? Has this shadowy individual ever opened his mouth at a publi 
meeting, and astonished the parish with his eloquence? All this, an 
ore more, lends a painful interest to the whereabouts of the «Man 
€ re 
Ject. Surely somebody might speak out. 
men reveal the fact, that their 
cradle upwards. Shrewd people saw at a glance that ‘the boy woul 
come to something.’ 
Prognostication, but usually exercise 
once to a prediction before the event! Tell us where, and who, an 
What is the‘Coming Man! Now is your time. 
What if the « Man’ has already come, 
to see and acknowledge him ? 
idea—the more so, from its being justified 
or anything we can tell, some intimate and very mode 

Whom Wwe occasionally eat an egg with, and take the liberty of callin 
Jemmy, may be the ‘Coming Man.’ 

all on a sudden, a marvellous concurr 


wel whirlwind—will toss him to the surface. A word spoken, or 


a done. just in the nick of time, makes every one fall back; and 
eral consent put at the helm of 


@ ‘Man’ stands revealed—is by gen 


It is 
not enough that simple chicory should adulterate coffee; but even that 


Moreover, 


We will not wish that these 
wretched adulterators were, themselves, doomed to chicory water, 


Is the ‘Coming Man’ yet 
Is he an unruly brat, squalling for his porridge 
Sor Is he advanced to boyhood, indulging like an 
incipieut Bonaparte, in the delights of a snow-ball engagement, and 

) r Sup- 
posing him to be arrived at manhood, whether does he flourish a pen on 


ally would be glad to have even the slightest inkling on the sub- 


All the biographies of great 
reatness was prognosticated from their 


Knowing ones, who possess the rare faculty of 
it retrospectively, treat us for 


t and people are so stupid as not 
There is something very awful in this 
by every historical parallel. 
st acquaintance 


It may be fated that one day, 
ence of circumstances—quite a 


affairs—very much doubtless to his own amazement! How, when this 
grand apotheosis takes place, we are to conduct ourselves towards our 
old and valued friend, we cannot imagine. Much will depend on him- 
self. Iflike the rest of the world, he forget former poor acqaaintances, 
we shall have little trouble on the subject. Under a modest sense of 
our own merits, we hope to be not quite overlooked by him. The great 
/man will probably retain a sort of kindness for us, and accordingly 
throw a post of some kind in our way. Perhaps he may admit us to & 
| private audience when no grand companions are at hand ; and, like 
Napoleon with Bourienne, joke about old stories. His friendship may 
| go so far that we may, unchallenged, slip out the dear old familiar 
name— Jemmy!” “? c 
So much for one view of the subject. Physioligocally speaking, the 
elementary properties of greatness cannot be quite absent in the pass- 
ing generation, One cannot seriously be brought to the conclusion that 
nature has betaken herself to the production of pigmies: On the con- 
trary, the aggregate as well as the individual mind seems to be impro- 
ving. In short, it must be social circumstances, not efforts of nature, 
that are at fault; or, to speak more plainly to the general apprehension, 
there would most likely be plenty of great men if we woul only os 
them to develope themselves. We cry for the ‘Coming Man,’ but do 
all in our power to keep him back when he wants to come. It must be 
said that the world is pretty much of a simpleton on this point, with 
all its claims of increasing wisdom. No doubt there are faults on both 
sides. The ‘Man’ himself is far from blameless, as we shall imme- 
diately take the liberty of oe him. / : 

It is tolerably clear that society abounds in two growing principles : 
on the one hand, an idle opulence, with an increasing susceptibility of 
feeling ; and on the other, a disposition and power to criticise severely, 
laugh down, and positively abuse, all generous and noble aspirations. 
This is an unhappy conjuncture of opposing influences, leading to what 
may be called a neutral result. The spectacle of whole masses of high- 
ly educated and wealthy, and consequently leisurely men, spending ex- 
istence in walking up and down a fashionable thoroughfare, lounging 
in club-rooms, and peeping through eye-glasses at painted Opera-dan- 
cers, is surely not what we should naturally expect asthe ultimate con- 
sequence of high civilisation. Mankind must have been made for some- 
thing more than the perfection of elegant indolence. If there be any 
thinking still wanted, it would be at least economic to employ those 
in that occupation who have nothing else todo. Very true as a propo- 
sition; but unfortunately the lounger is not without his excuse. As 
he is, he is free from annoyance ; as he might be, he should indisputa- 
bly subject himself to distracting cares. Talk to him confidentially on 
the subject. ‘I would,’ says he, in reply to your expostulations— I 
would of course do a little in the performance of active public duties; 
but cui bono, where is the good of it? The moment I peep above the 
surface of stagnation, I should be assailed with all sorts of impertinence. 
If | came forward voluntarily, I should be pronounced vain, and desi- 
rous of display : if I suffered mvself to be brought into notive by others, 
I should be set down as the tool of a party. No doubt! had some selfish 
object in view by making myself so officious. I wanteda place, a title, 
& pension, a job, for a son or nephew. My presumption was laughable. 
I deserved to be caricatured. A pretty fellow to be sure—da bas /’aris- 
tocrat! Down with him! Now,’ continues our delicate-minded idler, 
‘I do not much like this sort of thing. As I want nothing, what in- 
ducement can there be for my exposing myself to this course of mis- 
conception and obloquy ? I should, in fact, be little better than a fool 
to give myself the slightest trouble either to think or act for the public, 
which may go seek servants where it can fiud them: I shall have no- 
thing todo withit.’ Duty, duty, my dear, good sir. The world has a 
right to ask your assistance in carrying on its affairs. ‘Bah! I don’t 
choose to take kicks in exchange for my half-pence. When the world 
learns how to behave itself, it will be time enough for me to enlist in 
its service.’ 

There, in our opinion, lies one branch of the philosophy of the ques- 
tion. Jemmy naturally prefers to eat his egg with us in the evening 
in peace and quietness, to taking the path to glory across a sea of 
vexation. It may be argued that, ever since the world began, heroes 
have had to contend with peculiar difficulties before they established 
themselves in their respective shrines. Circumstances, however, change 
with times. The world is not now so young as when Mohammed was 
able to persuade whole nations that he went up every night to the sev- 
enth heaven on the back of ahorse. If any would-be-great man were 
to tell such stories now, he would readily find accomodation in Bedlam, 
and his case would be reported in the oe papers at the rate of three 
half-pence a line. So that would be the end of him. Without going to 
extreme examples in the Mohammed line of greatness, we can fancy 
that the ‘ Man’ would be trammelled with a variety of encumbrances 
in his laudable endeavour to burst the shell. Public opinion, acting 
with concentrated energy through the press, can be faced by compara- 
tively few. By means of this marvellous engine the whole kingdom is 
in a sense reduced to the character of a small country town, in which 
every man keeps an eye on his neighbour, and can tell what everybody 
else has for his dinner. Hence the feverish dread of being in any way 
conspicuous, unless in the matter of trade, where notoriety is only an- 
other name for fortune. Add to this the susceptibility which, as already 
hinted, accompanies refinement of manners, and the indifference which 
ordinarily goes in the train of wealth, and we can account for the grow- 
ing indisposition to start out from the ranks even in the most pressing 
emergencies. ‘ 
Yes; the time has apparently arrived when ambition is so chastened 
by conventional dogmas that comparatively few whose opinion is worth 
regarding, or whose character can endure criticism, care for taking a 
high seatin the social circle. We of course do not mean here to confine 
our views to the ranks of idle opulence. To these we allude merely as 
the nursery of a great majority of the men who have come, and as the 
ranks which are daily recruited from all the lower places of society. — 
That a ‘crisis’ in general affairs would tend materially to dispel diffi- 
dence; and hasten the development of what may be termed the elemen- 
tary principles of greatness, nobody candoubt. Meanwhile, the course 
of events and tone of manners are in some degree counteractive of ro- 
bustness either in private or public sentiment. The defect of the age, 
>| in whatever way it comes about, is want of moral courage. Thousands 
of men may be picked up to face a storm of bullets for the poor guerdon 
ofa shillinga day. But that is physical courage, a quality existing in 
t | the greatest force among the lower animals. Moral courage is quite a 
different thing, and partakes of the very highest spirituality. The 
man who would unconcernedly mount ‘the deadly breach,’ though 
animated by a consciousness of rectitude and sense of duty, shrinks 
from encountering the paper pellets of nameless paragraph writers and 
pamphleteers. A somewhat mortifying feature this of the nineteenth 
century ! 

There are other restraints on civil greatness. Constitutional and le- 

gal forms are now so nicely defined, and of such pervading influence, that 





the days of Cromwell. Men must now go to work only according to 
law. A police-officer, with an act of parliament in his pocket, is within 
reach ofevery man’scollar. Aspiring geniuses, who attempt to emulate 
Hampden, have a lamentably small chance of any other distinction 


also, the faith in greatness is lessened by the many instances of impos- 
€} ture. Those who have been fondly deemed to be the ‘Coming Men,’ 
have turned out to be nothing more than dexterous charlatans, who had 
all the time a deliberately selfish object in view. It may be doubted 
if ever blatant crowds will again fall down and worship a state prisoner 
who affects to consult Magna-Charta on his way to the Tower. That 
kind of stuff has had its day. 
An incredulity in the possibilities of greatness arises from one more 

%| circumstance. It is observed, not without a painful revulsion of feel- 
¢ | ing, that men endowed with certain qualities of greatness—eloquent in 
d | debate, acute in discernment, honest in intention, and of persevering 
- | industry—ruin everything by giving themselves upto crotchets. Now 
crotchetiness is one of the things which that exceedingly practical peo- 
ple, the English, heartily detest. If the ‘Coming Man’ shew the slight- 
est proneness to occupy himself with crotehets, he is regularly done 
for, and may at once relinquish his expectations. Tact is, therefore, 
an essential attribute. The man must be bold, original, and self-confi- 
dent ; regardless of obloquy, he must possess the moral courage to en- 
counter sectarian and party storms, roar they never so wildly. But oh 
let his originality not be tainted by crotchets, past or present; for if it 
be, he is a‘damaged man!’ The soberest truths he can utter will be 
set down to the score of fanaticism. His vost briiliant harangues may 
command admiration, but it will be that bestowed on the splendid cor- 
uscations of a sky-rocket—not that in which we behold the glory of the 
£ | noonday sun. 
These hints may perhaps not be altogether useless to the ‘ Coming 
Man,’ if he happen to be numbered among our readers, as we hope he 
a/is. In conclusion, and to prevent false starts, we propose to put inten- 
ding ‘Coming Men’ through a little bit of catechism, by which they 
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to be called a fool, an idiot, a designing demagogue?”?—‘ No.’ Then 


you are not the ‘Coming Man.’ Can you go without your dinner, and 


sit on a bench halfthe night listening to nonsense ”—* No.’ You need 

never try to be the ‘Coming Man.’ Can you bear to be hissed, laughed 
at, mimicked, caricatured; to have every action misconstrued; your 
deeds of benevolence ascribed to systematic bribery and corruption ” 
— Certainly not.’ It is absurd, then, for you to think of being the 
‘Coming Man.’ ‘ Have you the constitution of a rhinoceros, the sua- 
vity of a courtier, the coolness and imperturbability of an iceberg ”— 
‘Not altogether.’ Lam afraid you are not fit for being the ‘ Coming 
Man.’ ‘ Are you able and willing to curry favour with people whom 
you despise, toassociate for atime with ignorance and low-mindedness ” 
—‘ That I could do least of all’ Well, you are evidently incapable of 

being the ‘ Coming Man.’ ‘Do you intend to think for yourself, or to 
adopt the opinions of others ”»—< [ shall certainly take the great char- 

acters of the past age as my models—Chatham, Burke, Erskine, Fox, 
Horner.’ The confession does credit to your candour, but is fatal to 
your ho Themen you talk of were all very well in their day, and 
still they have their use, in furnishing materials for school collections ; 
but the living world stands not in need of fossil orators. To let you 
into a secret—we are getting past the middie of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and want workers, not talkers. Accordingly, you are not the 
‘Coming Man.’ Last, and above all, ‘Do you possess any sort of 
crotchet—for example, do you believe that a time will come when 

ple will very much prefer paying tenpence instead of sixpence for a 
quartern loaf ?—‘I candidly admit holding that opinion, or, as you 
call it, crotchet, and am prepared to prove that we should all be ac- 
tually richer and more comfortable were we to buy loaves at tenpence 
instead of sixpence!’ Enough said, my dear fellow, I see how it is; 
pray abandon every idea of rising above the general level of a blessed 
obscurity. If you have any real wish to shine, I recommend you to 
confine your ambition to the grand-mastership of a Mason Lodge, or 
the secretaryship of a Sunday-evening school. I am sorry to say you 
are not the * Coming Man ?)—Chambers. 





FRENCH JOURNALS AND JOURNALISTS. 
(Concluded from the Albion of the 19th ult.) 


In the work of M. Texier, the history of the Constitutionnel follows 
that of the Débate, and we don’t know that we have much reason to 
find fault with it. The Dévats, says M. Texier, is ingenious, has tact 
without enthusiasm, banters with taste, and scuds before the wind with 
a grace which only belongs toa jin voilier—to a fast-sailing clipper. 
But, on the other hand, none of these qualities are found in the Con- 
stitutionnel, which, though often hot, and not seldom vehement and 
vulgar, is almost uniformly heavy. For three-and-thirty years—that 
is to say, from 1815 to 1848—the Constitutionnel traded in Voltairien 
principles, in vehement denunciations of the Parti Prétre and of the 
Jesuits, and in the intrigues of the emigrants and royalist party guand 
méme. For many years the literary giant of this Titanic warfare was 
Etienne, who had been in early life secretary to Maret, duke of Bas- 
sano, himself a mediocre journalist, though an excellent reporter and 
stenographer. Etienne wasa man of esprit and talent, who had com- 
menced his career as a writer inthe Minerve Francaise. In this mis- 
cellany, his letters on Paris acquired as much vogue as his comedies of 
the Deux Gendres, the Intriguante, and Une Heure de Mariage. 
About 1818, Etienne acquired a single share in the Constitutionnel, 
and after a year’s service became impregnated with the air of the Rue 
Montmartre—with the spirit of the genius /oci. When one has been 
some time writing for adaily newspaper, this result is sure to follow. 
One gets habituated to set phrases—to pet ideas—to the traditions of 
the locality—to the prejudices of the readers, political or religious, as 
the case may be. Independently of this, the daily toil of newspaper 
writing is such, and so exhausting, that a man obliged to unde 
it for any length of time is glad occasionally to find refuge in wo 
without ideas, which have occasionally much significancy with the 
million, or in topics on which the public love to dwell fondly. Thus it 
was that Etienne ‘tonnait contre le tréne et (autel, style du temps, la 
grosse piece du libéralisme chargée jusqu’a la , to use the words 
of M. Texier. When this theme was worn threadbare, there followed a 
song of De Beranger, expanded into prose, or a chapter of Voltaire 
done into the language of the Parisian épicier. If after this fusillade 
the list of subscribers remained stationary, Etienne used good-natur- 
edly to say, ‘ Vous ferons ce soir un vigoreux article contre les Jésu- 
ites.’ 
When, says M, Texier, the day came round on which subscribers 
generally renew their subscriptions, a Macchiavellian combination 
was resorted to. The journal appeared with the first sheet in blank. 
The missing and absent articles produced by the abhorred vacuum an 
immense effect. Every one cudgelled his brains to find out what could 
possibly be the subject or mode of handling it adopted, which rendered 
the worthy writer amenable to the shears and scissors of the censor. 
The strong grocers, the rich cheesemongers, the gros marchand de vin, 
and the dealer in corn and flour at the Halle aux Blés, would, on these 
and the like occasions, exclaim, ‘ This is horrible—this is monstrous : 
we must not allow the wings of this Swan of the Rue Montmartre to be 
thus clipped by an infamous, a priest-ridden, and a tyrannical govern- 
ment.’ This virtuous indignation extended to the eighty-six provinces 
of France, and the result was that the Constitutionne?, as a mercantile 
speculation, made a right good thing of its supposed martyrdom. By 
such means as these it was that the journal ranged under i:s banners 
the friends of the Charter, the Buonapartists, the adversaries of the 
clergy, and the discontented of every kind and degree. Under the 
reign of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. it lost ne opportunity, by indi- 
rection and innuendo, of hinting at the ‘ Petit Carporal,’ and this cir- 
cumstance during the life of the emperor, and iong after his death, 
caused the journal to be adored—that is really the word—by the old 
army, by the vieur de vieille, and by the durs @ cuire, to use the ex- 
pressive phrase of M. Texier. In these good old by-gone times the 
writers in the Constitutionnel wore a blue frock coat, closely buttoned 
up to the chin, to the end that they might pass for officers of the old 
army on half pay. In 1830 the fortunes of the Constitutionne! had 
reached the culminant point. It then counted 23,000 subscribers at 
80 francs a-year. At that period a single share in the property was a 
fortune. But the avatar of the Citizen King spoiled in a couple of 
years the sale of the citizen journal. The truth is, that the neat of the 
Revolution of July had engendered and incubated a multitude cf jour- 
nals, great and little, bounding with young blood and health—journals 
whose editors aud writers did not desire better sport than to attack the 
Constitutionnel at right and at left, and to tumble the dear, fat, rubi- 
cund old gentleman, head over heels. Among those was the Charivari, 
which incontinently laughed at the whole system of the establishment, 
from the crapulous, corpulent, and Voltairian Etienne, down to the 
lowest printer's devil. The metaphors, the puffs, the canards, the 
réclames, &c. of the Constitutionnel were treated mercilessly and as 
nothing—not even Religion itself can stand the test of ridicule among 
so mocking a people as the French; the result was, that the Constitu- 
tionnel diminished wonderfully in point of circulation. Yet the old 
man wrote and spoke well, and had, from 1824 to 1829, as an ally the 
sharp and clever Thiers, and the better read, the better informed, and 
the more judicious Mignet. It was during the Vilelle administration 
that the Constitutionne/ attained the very highest acme of its fame. 
It was then said to have had 30,000 subscribers, and to have maintain- 
ed them with the cry of ‘ Down with the Jesuits!’ In 1827-28, during 
its palmiest days, the Constitutionne/ had no Ronan feuilleton. It de- 
pended then on its leading articles, nor was it till its circulation de- 
clined, in 1843, to about 3500, that the proprietors determined to re- 
duce the price one-half. They then, too, adopted the Roman feuilleton, 
giving as much as 500 francs for an article of this kind to Dumas or 
Sue. From 1845 or 1846 to 1848, the Constitutionnel had most able 
contributors of leading articles; Thiers, De Rumusat, and Duvergier 
@’Hauranne, having constantly written in its columns. The circula- 
tion of the journal was then said to amount to 24,000. When the Con- 
stitutionnel entered into the hands of its present proprietor, Decteur 
Louis Veron, it was said to be reduced to 3000 subscribers. How many 
subscribers it has now we have no very accurate means of knowing, 
but we should say, at a rough guess, it may have 9000 or 10,000. fe 
should be remembered, that from being an anti-sacerdotal journal it 
has become a priests’ paper, and the organ of priests; from being an 
opponent of the executive, it has become the organ and the apologist of 
the executive in the person of M. L. N. Buonaparte, and the useful in- 
strument, it is said, of M. Achitle Fould. Everybody knows, says M. 
Texier, with abundant malice prepense, that Dr. Veron, the chief edi- 
tor of the Constitutionnel, has declared that France may henceforth 
place her head on the pillow and go quietly to sleep, for the doctor eon- 
fidently answers for the good faith and wisdom of the president. 
But who is Doctor Veron, the editor-in-chief, when one finds his ex- 

cellency chez elie? The ingenuous son of Esculapius tells us himself 
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of the arts, of politics, and even of the opera. It appears, however, 

that the dear doctor is the son of a stationer of the Rue du Bac, who 

began his career by studying medicine. If we are to believe himself, 

his career was a most remarkable one. In 1821 he was received what 

is cailed an interne of the Hotel Dieu. After having walked the 

hospitals, he enrolled himself in the Catholic and Apostolic Society of 
‘ bonnes lettres, collaborated with the writers in the Quoftidienne, and, 

thanks to Royalist patronage, was named physician-in-chief to the 

Royal Museums. Whethgr any of the groups in the pictures of Rubens, 
Salvator Rosa, Teniers, Siew e, or Poussin—whether any of the forsos 
of Praxiteles, or even of a more modern school, required the assiduous 
care or attention of a skilful physician, we do not pretend to state. 

But we repeat that the practice of Dr. Veron, according to M. Texier, 

was confined to these dumb yet not inexpressive personages. In feeling 
the pulse of the Venus de Medici, or looking at the tongue of the Lao- 

coon, or the Apollo Belvedere, it is said the chief, if not the only prac- 

tice of Dr. Louis Veron consisted. True, the doctor invented a pare 

pectorale, approved by all the emperors and kings in Europe, and very 

renowned, too, among the commonalty; but so did Dr. Solomon, of 
Gilead House, near Liverpool, invent a balm of Gilead, and Mrs. Cockles 
invent antibilious pills, taken by many of the judges, a majority of 
the bench of bishops, and some admirals of the blue, and general officers 
without number, yet we have never heard that Moses Solomon or Ta- 

bitha Cockle were renowned in the practice of physic, notwithstanding 
the said Gilead and the before-mentioned pills. Be this, however, as 
it may, Veron, after having doctored the pictures and statues, and 
patepectoraled the Emperor, the Pope, the Grand Turk, the Imaum of 
Muscat, the Shah of Persia, and the Great Mogul himself, next estab- 

lished the Review of Paris, which in its turn he abandoned to become 
the director of the Opera. Tired of the Opera after four or five years’ 
service, the doctor became a candidate of the dynastic opposition at 
Brest. This was the ‘artful dodge’ before the Revolution of July 
1848, if we may thus translate an untranslateable phrase of the doc- 

tor’s. At Brest the professor of the healing art failed, and the conse- 

quence was, that instead of being a deputy he became the proprietor of 
the Constitutionnel. Fortunate man that he is! In Robert le Diable 
at the Opera, which he would not at first have at any price, the son of 
Esculapius found the principal source of his fortune, and by the Jui/ 
Errant of Eugéne Sue, for which he gave 100,000 francs, he saved the 
Constitutionnel a“ Apropos of this matter, there is a pleas- 
‘ant story abroad. hen Veron purchased the Constitutionne/, Thiers 
was writing his Histoire du Consudat, for which the booksellers had 
agreed to give 500,000 francs. Veron wished to have the credit of 
publishing the book in the Constitutionne/, and with this view waited 
on Thiers, offering to pay down, argent comptant, one half the money. 

Thiers, though pleased with the an ition, yet entrenched himself 
behind his engagement with the . sellers. To one of the leading 
booksellers Veron trotted off post-haste, and opened the business. 

«Oh? said the sensible publisher, ‘ you have mistaken your coup alto- 

gether.’ ‘How so?’ said thedoctor. ‘Don’t you see,’ said the Librai- 
re Editeur, ‘ that the rage is Eugéne Sue, and that the Dedats and the 

Presse are at fistycuffs to obtain the next novelty of the author of the 

Mystéres de Paris; Go you and offer as much again for this novel, 

whatever it may be, as either the one or other of them, and the fortune 
of the Constitutionnel is made. The doctor took the advice, and pur- 
chased the next novelty of Sue at 100,000 francs. This turned out to 

be the Juif Errant, which raised the circulation of the Constitution- 

nel to 24,000. 

Veron is a puffy-faced little man, with an overgrown body, and mid- 
riff sustained upon an attenuated pair of legs; his visage is buried in 
an immense shirt collar,stiff and starched as a Norman cap. Dr. Ver- 
on believes himself the key-stone of the Elysean arch, and that the 
weight of the government is on his shoulders. Look at him as he en- 
ters the Café de Paris to eat his purée a la Condé, and his supréme 
de volaille, and his filet de chevreuil piqué aux truffes, and you would 
say that he is not only the prime, but the favorite minister of Louis 
Napoleon, par /a grace de Dieu et Monsieur Le Docteur Président de 
la République. ‘ Aprés tout c’est un mauvais dréle, que ce pharmacien,’ 
to use the term applied to the doctor by General Changarnier. 

A short man of the name of Boilay washes the dirty linen of Dr. Ver- 
on, and corrects his faults of grammar, of history &c. Boilay is a small, 
sharp, stout, little man, self-possessed, self-satisfied, with great readi- 
ness and tact. Give him but the heads of a subject and he can make 
out a very readable and plausible article. Boilayis the real working 
editor of the Consti‘utionnel, and is supported by a M. Clari >a M. 
Malitourne, and others not more known or more respected. Garnier de 
Cocmagnee of thePouvoir, a man of very considerable talent, though 
not of very fixed principle, writes occasionally in the Consiitutionnel, and 
more ably than any of the other contributor. Mr. St. Beuve is the lit- 
erary critic and he performs his task with eminent ability. 

We now come to the Vationa/, founded by Carrel, Mignet, and 
Thiers. We could wish that M. Texier had entered into some detail 
of the previous life and history of Carrel, but he does not do so. 
Though we have ourselves many curious details at hand, yet within 
the com of a magazine article we cannot do so, however inter- 
esting or profitable such a history might be. Suffice, it to say, that 
it was agreed between the triad that each should take the place of ré- 
dacteur en chef for a year. Thiers, as the oldest and most experienced 
was the first installed, and conducted the paper with zest and spirit 
till the Revolution of 1830 broke out, The /Vational set out with the 
idea of changing the incorrigible dynasty, and instituting Orleanism 
in the place ofit. The refusal to pay taxes and to contribute to a bud- 
get was a proposition of the Vationel, and it is not going too far to say, 
that the crisis of 1830 was hastened by this journal. It was at the 
office of the Vationa/ that the famous protest, proclaiming the right of 
resistance, was composed and signed by Thiers, De Remusat, and Can- 
chois Lemaire. On the- following day the office of the journal was 
bombarded by the my and anarmed force, when the presses were 
broken. Against this illegal violence the editors protes After the 
Revolution, Carrel assumed the conduct of the journal, and became 
the firmest as well as the ablest organ of democracy. To the arbi- 
trary and arrogant Perier, he opposed a firm and uncompromising re- 
sistance. Every one acquainted with French politics at that epoch is 
aware of the strenuous and stand-up fight he made for five years for 
his principles. He it was, as M. Texier states, who o @ bold 
front to millitary bullies, and who invented the epithet traineurs de 
sabre. This is not the place to speak of the talent of Carrel. It must be 
done on another and more fitting occasion. He was shot in a miserable 
quarrel in 1836, by Emile Girardin, then, as now, the editor of the 
Presse. On the death of Carrel, the shareholders of the paper assem- 
bled together to name a successor. M. Trelat, subsequently minister 
(after the Revolution of 1848), was fixed upon. But as he was then a 
détenu at Clairvaux, M. Bastide and Littré filled the editorial chair 
during the interregnum. On the release of Trelat, it was seon discovered 
that he had not the peculiar talent n . The sceptreof authority 
passed into the hands of M. Bastide, a person subsequently named Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affiairs in the ending of 1848, or the begining of 1849, we 
forget which. M. Bastide, then a marchand de bois, divided his editorial 
empire with M. Armand Marrast, who had been a political prisoner and 
a refugee in England, and who returned to France on the amnest 
granted on the marriage of the Duke of Orleans. M. Marrast though 
a e, self-sufficient, and underbred person, was unquestion- 
ably a writer of t, brilliancy, and vigour. From 1887 to the Re- 
volution of 1848 was connected with the /Vational, and was the 
author of a series of articles which have not been equalled since. Like 
all low, vulgar-bred, and reptile-minded persons, Marrast forgot him- 
self completely when raised to the position of President of the Cham- 
ber 0: uties. In this ition he male irreconcileable enemies of 
all his old coll es, of most ms who came into contact with 
him. The fact is, that your scoolmaster and pedagogue can rarely 
become a gentleman, or anything like a gentleman. The writers in 
the -Vational at the present moment are, M. Léapold Duras, M. Alex- 
andre Rey, Caylus, Cochut, Forques, Littré, Paul de Musset, Colonel 
Charras of the Legislative Assembly, and several others, whose names 
it is not n to mention here. 

We come now to the Si¢cle, a journal which, though only established 








in 1836, has, we believe, a greater sale than any j 

’ journai in Paris—at 
least, had @ greater sale previous to the Revolution of Feb 1848. 
The Siecle was the first journal that started at the low price 40 francs 


a-year, when almost every other newspaper was purchased at a cost 
oh or 80 francs. It should also be recollected, that it was published 

eens the auspices of the deputies of the constitutional opposition. The 
Siécle was said, in 1846, to have had 42,000 subseribers. Its then 
editor was M. Chambolle, who abandoned, the concern in February 
or March 1849, not being enabled to agree with M. Louis Perrée, the 
directeur of the journal. Since Chambolle left a journal which he had 
conducted for thirteen years, M. Perrée has died in the flower of his 
age, mourned by those connected with the paper, and regretted by the 
public at large. Previous to the Revolution of 1848, Odillon Barrot 
and Gustave de Beaumont took great interest and an active part in the 


fenilleton. 








management of the Sitc/e. That positive, dogmatical, self-vpinioned 
and indifferent newsjaper writer, Leon Faucher, was then one of th 
principal contributors to this journal. The Siécle of 1851 is somewhat 
what the Constitutionne! was in 1825, 6,and7. It is eminently City- 
like and of the bourgeoisie ‘ earth, earthy,’ as a good, reforming, eco- 
nomic National Guard ought to be. The success of the journal is due 


to this spirit, and to the eminently fair, practical, and business-like | 


manner in which it hus been conducted. Perrée, the late editor and 
manager of the journal, who died at the early age of 34, was member 
forthe Manche. The writers in the journal are Louis Jourdan former 
ly a St. Simonian; Pierre Bernard, who was secretary to Armand 
Carrel ; Hippolite Lamarche, an ex-cavalry captain ; Auguste Jullien 
(son of Jullien de Paris, one of the Commissaries of Robespierre) ; and 
others whom it is needless to mention. 

M. Lamarche, who writes the foreign leader, appears to have a more 
correct idea of foreign countries than the generality of Frenchmen. 
The rédacteur en chef of the literary portion of the paper is Louis Des- 
noyes, the author of Les Béotiens de Paris, Aventures de Paul Chap- 

ort, &c. 
f The Presse, of which we are next to speak, was founded in 1836, 
about the same time as the Siéc/e, by Emile de Girardin, a son of Ge- 
neral de Girardin, it is said, by an English mother. Till that epoch 
of fifteen years ago, people in Paris or in France had no idea of a jour- 
nal exceeding in circulation 25,000 copies, the (by many believed 
fabulous) circulation of the Constitutionne/, or of a newspaper costing 
less than seventy or eighty francs per annum. Many journals had 
contrived to live on respectably enough on a modest number of 4000 or 
5000 abonnés. But the conductors of the Presse and of the Si¢c/e were 
born to operate a revolution in this routine and jog-trot of newspaper 

life. They reduced the subscription to newspapers from eighty to forty. 
francs per annum, producing as good if not a better article. This, no 
doubt, was a great advantage to the million, and it induced parties to 
subscribe for, andread a newspaper, in parties of one, twos. threes, 
and fours, more especially in the country, who never thought of read- 

ing a newspaper before. This is undoubtedly true; but it is also 
true that this general diffusion of newspapers, pricipitated events 
probably by eight or ten years, though not, as M. Texier seems 
to imagine, fully thirty F mace At the period of its establishment, 
the Presse supported the dynasty of Orleans, yet its support was peril- 

ous and cumbersome, for the dynasty of Orleans did not survive it. 

For ten years the Presse was the tizan and councellor of resistance, 
yet we are inclined to think, with the author of the little book before 
us, that M. Girardin did much more to advance Socialism than Louis 
Blanc, Pierre Leroux, Considérant, and the other coryphai of Social- 

ism. Be this, however, as it may, M. de Giradin created /a jeune 
presse for la Jeune France, and the country it still undergoing its les- 
sons in statu pupillari. When and where, and at what point such les- 
sons may stop, is more than we can undertake to divine or determine. 

This, however, is certain, that in constituting his new press, M. Gi- 
rardin entirely upset and rooted out all the old notions theretofore 
prevailing as to the conduct ofa journal. The great feature in the 
new journal was not its Premiers Paris, or leading articles, but its 
Roman feui/leton, by Dumas, Sue, &c. The Roman feuilleton it was 
that first brought Socialism into extreme vogue among the petite bour- 

eoisie and working classes. True the Presse was not the first to pub- 

ish Socialist feuil/etons, but the Débats and the Constitutionnel. But 

the Presse was the first to make the leading article subsidiary to the 
It was even when not a professed Socialist, a great promoter 
of Socialism, by the thorough thick-and-thin support which it lent to all 
the slimy, jesuitical corruptions of Guizoism, and all the turpitudes and 
chicanery of Louis Philippism. When the Presse was not a year old it had 
15,000 subscribers, and before it was twelve years old the product of its 
advertisements amounted to 150,000 francs a-year. Indeed this journal 
has the rare merit of being the first to teach the French the use, and we 
must add the abuse, of advertisements. We fear the Presse, during 
these early days of the gentle Emile and Granier Cassagnac, was 
neither a model of virtue, disinterestedness, nor self-denial. Nor do we 
know that it is so now, even under the best of Republics. There are 
strange tales abroad, even allowing for the exaggeration of Rumour 
with her hundred tongues. One thing, however, is clear; that the 
Presse was a liberal paymaster to its feuilletonistes. To Dumas, Sand, 
De Balzac, Théophile Gautier, and Jules Sandeau, it four years ago 
paid 300 francs per day for contributions. The Presse,as M. Texier 
says, is now less the collective reason of a set of writers labouring to a 
common intent, than the expression of the individual activity, energy, 
and wonderful mobility of M. Girardin himself. The Presse is Emile de 
Girardin, with his boldness, his audacity, his rampant agility, his 
Jim-Crowism, his inexhaustible cleverness, wonderful fecundity, and 
indisputable talent. The Presse is hardi espidgle, bold and daring; 
but no man can tell the colour of its politics to-day, much less three 
days, or three months hence. On the 25th of July, 1848, it was as 
audacious, as unabashed, and as little disconcerted as two days before. 

When the workmen arrived in crowds to break its presses, the inge- 
ious Emile th rew open the doors of the press-room, talked and reasoned 
with the greasy rogues, and sent them contented away. 

Girardin writes a great deal in his own journal, and labours hard to 
sustain iis character. The other contributors are M. de la Guerro- 
niére, M. Perodeaud, Eugéne Pelletan, Paulin Limayrac, Théophile 
Gautier, and others. 

Though the Courrier Frangaise is one of the oldest of the French pa- 

rs, and was at one period supported by the eloquent pens of Constant, 





illemain, Cauchois, Lemaire, and Mignet, yet it never had a la 
circulation ; and the number of its subscribers was greatly reduced by 
the heavy leaders of Léon Faucher, leaders which had overlaid and 
killed the Temps by their denseness and specific gravity. Faucher 
left the Z'emps in 1845, but albeit they have had since much better and 
brighter writers than this disagreeable pedagogue and ex-Minister of 
the Interior, yet the position of the journal is not improved. 

The Ordre is a very new paper, not yet two years old. It was found- 
ed by Chambolle, for thirteen years editor of the Siécle. The Ordre 
is the organ of Odillon Barrot, and was, till the last few days, the or- 
gan of Thiers also; but since the split in the club of the Rue des Pyra- 
mids, Thiers, Piscatory, D’Hauranne, and others, have set up a new 
journal. Chambolle is a writer of large experience. He wrote in the 
Courrier Francais under the Restoration ; and in the JVational, when 
Carrel was editor. The other writers are little known to fame, with 
the exception of Eugéne Guinot of Marseilles, who, for eleven years, 
wrote smartly and readably the ‘ Revue de Paris’ of the Siécle. 

The Gazette de France is, to use the words of M. Texier, the doyen 
of journalism. In 1827 and 1828, under Vilelle and Peyronnet, it was 
converted into an evening paper. It was then the organ of the Jesuit 

rty, and drew its resources from the Treasury. M. Texier enters at 

arge into the earlier history of the Gazette-details, some of which he 

has borrowed without acknowledgment from the work of M. Léo- 
nard Gallois, and some of which he acknowledges to have taken from 
the history of Eugéne Hatin. From 1830 to 1848, the Gazette de 
France was identified with the name of M. de Genoude, who, having 
been a married man, on the death of his wife became an abbé and a 
priest. This gentleman has been dead for some time, and is now gone 
to his account ; but we fear it must be stated that with him legitimacy 
and political opinion were matters of debtor and creditor speculation, 
and, as it turned out, of no inconsiderable pecuniary gain. The rédac- 
teur en chef of the Gazette de France at this moment is M. Lourdoueix, 
who had been attached to the literary staff of the journal for a quarter 
of a century before he became the proprietor of it. M. Lourdoueix is, 
perhaps, the oldest man now connected with the Parisian press, being 
in his sixty-sixth year. He was censeur under the Restoration, one of 
the best-paid berths under that government. 

M. Lourdoueix adopted, when he became the proprietor of the Ga- 
zette de France, that portion of the tactics of M. de Genoude which 
consisted in an appeal to the people. It appears that these proceedings 
were disapproved of by the Count of Chambord—a disapproval commu- 
nicated to the editor. Lourdoueix, not satisfied, set out for Frohsdorff. 
But he was coldly received, and failed to move the prince. On his re- 
turn to Paris, to his credit be it stated, Lourdouefx continued as before 
to urge an appeal to the nation at large. There is no writer in the Ga- 
zette de France now, nor in any Henriquinquist papers, like Colnet, 
the famous writer from 1816 to 1831. 

The Evénement, a paper not yet three years old, was founded in 1848 
by Victor Hugo. In the days of the Constituent it was Vonservative. 
It then belonged to the Party of Order, as it was called; but when Vic- 
tor Hugo changed his note it passed over arms, baggage, and as M. 
Texier tartly says, antitheses, to the opposition. Charles and Francis 
Victor Hugo, both sons of the poet, write in the Evénement. ! 
_ The Pouvoir, originally called the Dix Décembre, is, as its former name | 
imports, an Elysean journal. It was born some time in July 1849, and 
the editor is Adolphe Granier de Cassagnac. This Gascon commenced 
writing, some nineteen years ago in the Debats, on the recommenda- 





tion of Victor Hugo, and subsequently in the Revue de Paris. When 
Girardin established the Presse, he took Cagsagnac as an aide-de-camp | 





and ally. They were as thick as pickpockets, and as intimate as Peach. 
um and Locket, for a number of years. But one fine morning Pyladeg 
and Orestes quarrelled, and then Girardin found out that Cassagnac 
was an impudent Gascon, who was struck and flogged in the streets of 
Toulouse; that he was a fellow who sent about cartloads of prospec. 
tuses by colporteurs, with gaiters of a particular cut to excite atten. 
tion; and that he was a vile and worthless faquin, of base life and ig. 
n>ble nature. Cassagnac made discoveries eyually remarkable con- 
temporaneously with Girardin. He found out, for instance, that Emile, 
siting by his wife at the Opera, was struck before 3000 persons; and 
that the same Girardin, on a hot July day, entering his (Cassagnac’s) 
bed-chamber, there took off his sweaty shirt and clothed his yet reek- 
ing ribs in one of the complainant’s best chemises. Charges such ag 
these were bandied between the parties in the aoa — of Parig 
about five years ago. Cassagnac was the political editor of the Epoque, 
a journal devoted to Guizot, which died about four years ago, and he ig 
now the Alpha and Omega of the Pouvoir. As a writer he possesseg 
energy, suppleness, dialectical skill, and neatness of phrase. In every. 
thing save energy and force of character, he is superior to Girardin. 
Whatever shades of difference exist in the intellectual character of the 
two men, they are, as to moral character, quite upon @ par. Cassag. 
nac is now a thick-and-thin partizan of the Elysée. 

The Assemblée Nationale is & reactionary journal, ee three years 
old according to M. Texier; it was born on the 29th February, 1848, 
at six o'clock inthe morning. Great was its success in the first days 
of the Revolution, to which it was from the Sapna - Itis 
said that of some of the earlier numbers as many as 100,000 copies were 
sold. The Assemblée Nationale is neither a Legitimiste, a Regentiste, 
nor a Republican journal. It is, in a word, a journal) of resistance, 
wishing a strong and an energetic government. 

The editor is M. Adrien Lavalette, and he is assisted by the eternal 
Capefigue, who has written 305 vols. of what he calls Memoirs and His- 
tory, allin the style of Mrs. Malaprop. Here is a specimen of this 
eternal Capefigue, in his Diplomates Europeéns— La Presse, ce long 
boyau, gu’a Ja téte sur /a Viémen et les pieds sur la Meuse.’ 

The Univers was founded in 1833 by the Abbé Migne. This paper 
has always perseveringly advocated what it calls the liberty of the 
Church. If you are to believe the Univers, that which it chiefly desi- 
derates is that the Church should be free and independent in the sphere 
of its teaching, its discipline, and its government. M. Montalembert is 
said to exercise a power of advising and controlling this journal. It is 
said by M. Texier that his influence was dominant at the Univers in 
1840, under the Thiers government. We see no reason to think it is 
not dominant now. The Univers, we need not say, is the declared ad- 
versary of the University. A Marsellaise of the name of Gondon does 
the part of the Univers having reference to England and Ireland. We 
mend not say that the self-deluding man is most mistaken in his views 
and conclusions. 

The Opinion Publique is a Legitimist journal, established shortly 
after the Revolution of February It is against any appeal to the na- 
tion on behalf of the Count of Chambord. The brothers Nettement, 
connected with the Quotidienne and the Revenant, are among the prin- 
cipal writers 

The Vote Universel, on the other hand, is a thoroughly democratical 

journal, destined to fill the place rendered vacant by the disappearance 
of the Réforme. It was founded under the auspices of sixty members 
of the Mountain. The principal writers are Bertholon, Charles Les- 
seps, Brives, &c. Lesseps is a writer of merit: he commenced his ca- 
reer as secretury of Mauguin, who was then a celebrated advocate, and 
connected with the Commerce. Charles Lesseps soon became rédacteur 
en chef. In 1840 he fought a well-contested stand-up fight against the 
embastillement of Paris, publishing every day an article upon the sub- 
ject. 
. Whenthe Commerce changed proprietors Lesseps established the Es- 
prit Public, which continued the traditions of the Commerce. In 1546 
Cbarles Lesseps obtained a seat in th® Chamber. He frequently spoke 
and voted with the extréme gauche, The Provisional Government, after 
the events of February, appointed Lesseps a Councillor of State, but 
the Constituent did not maintain him in this post. 

We have not spoken of the satirical journals, the Charivari and Cor- 
saire. The Charivari turns into ridicule the acts of Government, and 
laughs at everything under the sun. Its principal artists are Daunier, 
and Cham, and its contributors are Louis Huart (the inventor of the 
little books called Physiologies, as Physivlogie de ’ Homme de Loi, de 
la Grisette, Lilorette, &c.), Taxile Delord, and Clement Carraguel, 
The Charivari was established in 1831, by Charles Philippon, and it 
now belongs to a body of share-holders. 

It is not generally known that Cham, the peintre dessinateur of the 
Charivari, is the son of M. de Noé, an ex-peer of France; Daumier, 
the other dessinateur, is the author of Robert Macaire, of the Représen- 
tants, Représentés, &c. 

The Corsaire is older than the Charivari, for it dates from 1829. 
Unlike its satirical brother, it has no engravings or woodcuts. Many 
celebrated writers have contributed to its es, as Alphonse Karr, 
Gozlan, Mery, Reybaud,&c. The rédacteur en chef is Viennot, assist- 
ed by De Coetlogon, De Rovigo, Courtois, D’Entrague, &c. 

There are special journals for law and medicine, to which we can no 
more than make a passing and very brief allusion. The Gazette des 
Tribunauz is the most ancient of the legal journals. Its shareholders 
have drawn immense profits. The Gazette des Tribunauz was founded 
during the latter days of the Restoration, by Darmaing; Fossé, at this 
moment Attorney-general of the Republic at Toulouse; Mermilliod, 
ancient deputy; Charles Ledru Cormenin; Dupin, ainé, and others. 
& Darmaing’s death in 1836, M. Paillard de Villeneuve became the 

itor. 

The Droit is also a legal paper which was founded by M. Dutacq 
For awhile Ledru Rollin was editor of this journal, concurrently with 
Eugene Lerminier. When Ledru Rollin retired from the editorship, 
his place was occupied by M. Pinard, who was named Procureur de la 
Republique after the last Revolution. M. Pinard is now a Conseiller 
at the Cour —— of Paris. 

There are religious journals, journals of fashion, journals of legis- 
lation, i economy, and statistics, and bureaux of news and cor- 
respondence, to which we have made no allusion, for the space we have 
already occupied warns us that it is time to close a somewhat lengthy 
paper, into which, however, we have endeavoured to compress some 
slight account of every French daily journal of the least importance 
or renown. 

The number of journals in Paris is greater—much greater, relatively 
—than the number existing in London. The people of Paris love and 
study a newspaper more than the people of London, and take a greater 
interest in public affairs, and more especially in question of foreign 

clicy. Previous to the Revolution of February 1848, it cannot, we 
think, be denied that newspaper writers in France held a much higher 
rank than contributors to the daily press in England, and even still 
they continue to hold a higher and more influential position, though 
there can be no good reason why they should have done so at either 
time. For the last fifteen years there cannot be any doubt or question 
that the leading articles in the four principal daily London mornin 
papers exhibit an amount of talcnt, eaergy, information, readiness, an 
comprehension, which are not found in such perfect and wonderful 
combination in the French press. 

For the last three years, however, the press of France has wonder- 
fully deteriorated. it is no longer what it was antecedent to the Rev- 
olution. There is not the literary skill, the artistical ability, the ener- 
gy, the learning, and the eloquence which theretofore existed. The 
class of writers in newspapers now are an inferior class in attain- 
ments, in scholarship, and in general ability. There can be little doubt, 
we conceive, that the press greatly increased and abused its power, for 
some years previous to 1848. This led to the decline of its influence, 
still daily diminishing; but withal, even still the press in France has 
more influence, and enjoys more social and literary consideration, than 
the press in England. We believe that newspaper writers in France 
are not now so generally well paid as they were twenty or thirty years 
ago. Two or three eminent writers can always command in Paris 
what would be called a sporting price, but the great mass of leading- 
article writers receive considera hy less in money than a similar class 
in London, though they exercise a much greater influence on public 
opinion, and enjoy from the peculiar constitution of French socciety > 
higher place in the social scale.—Fraser’s Mag. 

ae a ae 
MADAME DE GENLIS AND MADAME DE STAEL. 

[This curious piece has recently appeared in the Gazette de France, and hae 

excited much remark. It is given out to be the production of Charles X. when 


Monsieur, and was communicated to M. Neychens by the Marquis de la Roche 
Jacqueleine. | 

Before the Revolution, I was but very slightly acquainted with Mme. 
de Genlis, her conduct during that disastrous period having not a little 
contributed to sink her in my estimation ; and the publication of her 
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ate Knights of the Swan’ (‘he first edition), completed my dis- | one more sublime than the precedi 
nov : 


Tike to @ person who had so cruelly aspersed the character of the queen, 


my pry France, I received a letter full of the most pas- 


On A ee : es f 
: of loyalty from beginning to end; the missive be 
sions’ am ces de Genlis : bat imagining this could be but 4 
ing OO ie of some intimate friend of wy own, I paid no attention 
sever to it. However, in two or three days it was followed by 
gore epistle, complaining of my silence, and appealing to the 
. a sacrifices the writer h made in the interest of my cau e@, as 
tei her a right to my favourable attention. Tulleyrand being 
gus I asked him if he could explain this enigma. 
PreNothing is easier,’ replied he; ‘Mme. de Genlis is unique. She 
has lost her own memory, and fancies others have experienced a simi- 
ent.’ 
‘ ie cpeaka: pursued I, ‘of her virtues, her misfortunes, and Na- 


, utions.’ 
a porn 1789 her husband was quite ruined, so the events of that 
riod took nothing from him; and as to the tyranny of Bonaparte, 
t consisted, in the first place, of giving her a magnificent suite of 
7 rtments in the Arsenal ; and in the second place, cranting her a 
= ion of six thousand francs a year, upon the sole condition of her 
Peosine him every month au courant of the literature of the day.’ 

« What shocking ferooity!’ replied I, laughing; ‘a case of infamous 
despotism And this martyr to our cause asks to see me! 

«Yes; and pray let your roe iden, genes grant her an audience, were 
i once: I assure you she is most amusing.’ 

7 eel the advice of M. de Talleyrand, and accorded to the lady 
the permission she so thetically demanded. The evening before she 
was to present herself, however, came a third missive, recommending 
a certain Casimir, the phénix of the ¢poque, and several other persons 
pesides ; all, according to Mme. de Geiulis, particularly celebrated peo- 
le ; and the postscript to this effusion prepared me also beforehand 
‘the request she intended to make, ot being appointed governess to 
the children of my son the Ducde Berry, who was at that time not 
ried. 
eo this period it so happened that I was besieged by more than 
a dogen persons of every rank in regard to Mme. de Stael, formerly 
exiled by Bonaparte, and who had rushed to Paris without taking 
breath, fully persuaded every one there, and throughout all Franee, 
was impatient to see her again Mme. de Staél had a double view 
in thus introducing herself to me; namely. to direct my proceedings 
entirely, and to obtain payment of the two million francs deposited 
in the treasury by her father daring his ministry. I confess I was 
not prepossessed in favour of Mme. de Stael, for she also, in 1789, had 
manifested so much hatred towards the Bourbons, that I thought all 
she could ibly look to from us, was the liberty of living in Paris 
unmolested: but I little knew her. She, on her side, imagined 
we ought to be grateful to her for having quarrelled with Bona- 
parte—her own pride being, in fact, the sole cause of the rupture. 

M. de Fontanes and M. de Chateaubriand were the first who men- 
tioned her to me; aad to the importance with which they ireated the 
matter, lL answered, laughing, ‘So, Mme. la Baronne de Staél is then 
a supreme power?’ : : 

‘Indeed she is, und it might have very unfavourable effects did your 
royal highness overlook her : for what she usserts, every one believes, 
and then—she has suffered so much!’ ) 

‘Very likely; but what did she make my poor sister-in-law the 
queen suffer? Do you think I can forget the abominable things she 
said, the falsehoods she told? and was it not in consequence of them, 
and the public’s belief of them, that she owed the possibility of the 
ambassadress of Sweden’s being able to dare insult that unfortunate 
princess in her very palace ’’ ; ; 

Mme. de Staél’s envoys, who manifested some confusion at the fidel- 
ity of my memory, implored me to forget the past, think only of the 
future, and remember that the genius of Mme. de Staél, whose re- 
putation was European, might be of the utmost advantage, or the re- 
verse. Tired of disputing I yielded ; consented to receive this femme 
célébre, as they all called her, and fixed for her reception the same 
day I had notified to Mme. de Genlis. 

My brother has said, ‘ Punctuality is the politeness of kings’—words 
as true and just as they are happily expressed ; and the princes of my 
family have never been found wanting in good manners; so I was in 
my study waiting when Mme. de Genlis was announced. I was aston- 
ished at the sight of a long, dry woman, with a swarthy complexion, 
dressed in a printed cotton gown, anything but clean, and a shawl cov- 
ered with dust, her habit-shirt, her hair even, bearing marks of ‘great 
negligence. I had read her works, and remembering all she ooh ewe 
neatness, and cleanliness, and proper attention to one’s dress, I thought 
she added another to the many who fail to add example to their pre- 
cepts. While making these reflections, Mme. de Genlis was firing off a 
valley of curtsies ; and upon finishing what she deemed the requisite 
number, she pulled out of a great huge bag four manuscripts of enor. 
mous dimensions. 

‘I bring,’ commenced the lady, ‘to your royal highness what will 
amply repay any kindness you may show to me—No 1 is a plan of 
conduct, and the project of a constitution; No. 2 contains a collection 
of speeches in answer to those likely to be addressed to Monsieur; No. 
8, addresses and letters proper to send to foreign powers, the pro- 
vinces, &c. ? and in No. t Monsieur will find a plan of education, the 
only one proper to be pursued by royalty, in reading which, your 
royal highness will feel as convinced of the extent of my acquirements 
as of the purity of my loyalty.’ 

Many in my place might have been angry; but, on the contrary, 
I thanked her with an air of polite sincerity for the treasures she 
was so obliging as to confide to me, and then condoled with her upon 
the misfortunes she had endured under the tyranny of Bonaparte. 

‘Alas! Monsieur, this abominable despot dared to make a mere 
Lr gene. of me! and yet I strove, by wise advice, to guide him right, 
an teach him to regulate his conduct properly: but he would not be 
led. Ieven offered to mediate between him and the pope, but he did 
not even so much as answer me upon this subject; although (being a 
most profound theologian) I could have smoothed almost all difficulties 

when the Concordat was in question.’ 

This lasi piece of pretension was almost too much for my gravity. 
However, I applauded the zeal of this new mother of the church, and 
was going to put an end to the interview, when it came into my head 
to ask her if she was well acquainted with Mme. de Stael 

‘God forbid!’ cried she, making a sign of the cross: ‘I have no 

acquaintance with such people ; and I butdo my duty in warning those 
who have not perused the works of that lady, to bear in mind that 
they are written in the worst possible taste, and are also extremely im- 
moral. Let your royal highness turn your thoughts from such books; 
you will find in mine all that is necessary to know. I suppose Mon- 
sieur has not yet seen Little Wecker ?’ 

‘Mme. la Baronne de Staél Holstein has asked for an audience, and 
I even suspect she may be already arrived at the Tuileries.’ 

‘Let your royal highness beware of this woman! See in her the im- 
placable enemy of the Bourbons, and in me their most devoted slave !’ 

This new proof of the want of memory in Mme. de Genlis amused 
me as much as the other absurdities she had favoured me with; and I 
was in the act of making her the ordinary salutations of adieu, when I 
observed her blush purple, and her proud rival entered. 
_ The two ladies exchanged a haughty bow, and the comedy, which had 
just finished with the departure of Mme. de Genlis, recommenced under 
a different form when Mme. de Staél appeared on the stage. The ba- 
roness was dressed, not certainly dirty, like the countess, but quite as 
absurdly. She wore a red satin gown, embroidered with flowers of 
gold and silk ; a profusion of diamonds; rings enough to stock a pawn- 

roker’s shop ; and, [must add, that I never before saw so low a cut cor- 
sage a less inviting charms. Upon her head was a huge turban, 
constructed on the pattern of that worn by the Cumean sybil, which 
put a finishing stroke to acostume so little in harmony with her style 
of face. I scarcely uaderstand how a woman of genius can have such 
® false, vulgar taste. Mme. d» Staél began by apologising for occupy- 
ing a few moments which she doubted not I should have preferred giv- 
ing to Mme. deGenlis. ‘She is one of the illustrations of the day,’ 
observed she with a sneering smile—‘a colossus of religious faith, and 
represents in her person, she fancies, all the literature of the age! Ah, 
ah, Monsieur, in the hands of such people the world would soon retro- 
grade; while it should, on the contrary, be impelled forward, and your 
royal highness be the first to put yourself at the head of this great 
movement. To you should belong the glory of giving the impulse, 
guided by my experience.’ 

‘Come,’ thought I, ‘ here is another going to plague me with plans of 

eonduct, and constitutions, and reforms, which I am to persuade the 
king my brother to adopt. It seems to be an insanity in France this 
composing of new constitutions.” While I was making these reflections, 


However, to put an end to 
them, I asked her if there was anything she wished to demand. 

‘ Ah, dear!—oh yes, prince!’ replied the lady in an indifferent tone. 
‘A mere trifle—less than nothing—two millions, without count- 
ing the interest at five per cent.; but these are matters I leave en- 
tirely to my men of business, being for my own part much more ab- 
sorbed in politics andthe science of government.” = 

‘Alas! madame, the king has arrived in France with his mind made 
up upon most subjects, the fruit of twenty-five years’ meditation ; and 
I fear he is not likely to profit by your good intentions! 

‘Then so much the worse for him and for France! All the world 
knows what it cost Bonaparte his refasing to follow my advice, and 
pay me my two millions. I have studied the Revolution profoundly, 
followed it through all its phases, and I flatter myself I am the only 
pilot who can hold with one hand the rudder of the stato, if at least 
I have Benjamin for steersman.’ i 2 

‘Benjamin! Benjamin—who?’ asked I in surprise. F 

‘It would give me the deepest distress,’ replied she, ‘to think that 
the name of M. le Baron de Rebecque Benjamin de Constant has 
never reached the ears of your royal highness. One of his ancestors 
saved the life of Henri Quatre. Devoted to the descendants of this 
good king, he is ready to serve them; and among several consti/utions 
he has in hie portfolio, you will peer find one with annotations and 
reflections by myself, which will suit you. Adopt it, and choose Ben- 
jamin Constant to ca: the idea out.’ ; 

It seemed like a thing resolved—an event decided upon—this pro- 
posal of inventing a constitution for us. I kept as long asI could upon 
the defensive; but Mme. de Staél, carried away by her zeal and her 
enthusiasm, instead of speaking of what personally concerned herself, 
knccked me about with arguments, and crushed me under threats and 
menaces; so, tired to death of entertaining, instead of a clever, hum- 
ble woman, a roaring politician in petticoats, I finished the audience, 
leaving her as little satisfied as myself with the interview. Mme. de 
Genlis was ten times less disagreeable, and twenty times more amus- 
ing. 

That same evening I had M. le Prince de Talleyrand with me, and [ 
was confounded by hearing him say, ‘So, your royal highness has 
made Mme. de Staél completely quarrel with me now?’ 

‘Me! I never so much as pronounced your name.’ 

‘ Notwithstanding that, she is convinced that I am the person who 
prevents your royal highness from employing her in your political re- 
lations, and that I am jealous of Benjamin Constant. She is resolved 
on revenge.’ 

‘Ha, ha!—and what can she do?’ 

‘A very great deal of mischief, Monseigneur. She has numerous 
partisans; andif she declares herself Bonapartiste, we must look to 
ourselves.’ 

‘That would be curious.’ 

‘Oh, I shall take upon myself to prevent her going so far; but she 
will be Royalist no longer, and we shall suffer from that.’ 

At this time I had not the remotest idea what a mere man, still less 
a mere woman, could do in France; but now I understand it perfectly, 
and if Mme. de Stael was living—Heaven pardon me !—I would strike 
up a flirtation with her. 


Kkupervial Parliament. 


COLONIAL EXPENDITURE. 
House of Commons, Thursday, April 10. 
Sir W. MOLESWORTH moved resolutions to the effect that steps 
should be taken to relieve this country from its present civil and military 
expenditure on account of the colonies ; and that it is expedient to give 
te the inhabitants of the colonies, which are neither military stations 
nor convict settlements, ample powers for their local self-government. 
He began by stating the amount of the expenditure incurred by the 
united kingdom on account of the colonies. According to the last re- 
turn for 1846-47, this amount was 3,500,000/., the civil expenditure 
being 000,000/., the military 3,000,000/. This charge had rapidly in- 
creased from 1,800,0002. in 1832; and the sum of 3,000,000/. did not 
cover the whole of the military expenditure; to this sum, which re- 
presented the actual disbursements in the colonies, must be added those 
at home for the non-effective services, or a proportion of the dead 
weight, which he took at five-elevenths of the effective charge, or 
1,000,000/. ; which made a total of 4,000,0007, The whole question as 
to the reduction of this expenditure resolved itself into the necessity 
of maintaining 44,000 or 45,000 men in the colonies. He contended that 
it was only necessary to garrison eight military stations with 17,000 
men, which would cost 850,000l., not much exceeding the charge for 
the Cape of Good Hope alone, with a Caffre war. The colonies, pro- 
perly so called, in North America, the West Indies, Australasia, and 
South Africa, took 26,000 men, at the cost to this country of 2,600,0007. 
a-year, about 8s. 6s. in the pound of our exports to the colonies, and 
nearly equal to their local revenue. If these colonies were governed 
as they fought to be, he contended that no troops would be required 
there at the expense of the Imperial Treasury, except for military sta- 
tions and convict settlements. A military force demanded for colonial 
purposes shguld be paid by the colony; if for Imperial objects, by the 
mother-country. Sir William distinguished these several objects, and 





principle, whilst that of the Government was a balf measure. As@ 
question of retrenchment, the motion could not be resisted, unless it 
were shown that the expenditure was absolutely necessary. It was 
not, however, @ gewle question of financial reform ; the country could 
bear the loss of 2,000,000/.; but, if this burden upon the country pa- 
ralyzed the colonies and was creative of war, the voice of humanity as 
well as of patriotism condemned it. Mr. Hawes had argued that we 
must ai m the colonies, or retain the expenditure; whereas Mr. 
Adderley maintained that this expenditure, which corrupted the social 
state of the colonies, as well as their local government, and created a 
fictitious political economy, was more injurious to them than to this 
country. 

Mr. E. H. STANLEY declined to enter upon the wide and complica- 
ted questions which Sir W. Molesworth had discussed in his speech, and 
should confine himself to his resolutions, which, if they meant anything, 
meant that we ought to be relieved from all civil and military expense 
on account of our colonies ‘‘ properly so called.” There was some am- 
biguity, he observed, in Sir William’s definition of “‘ military stations ;” 
he had been led into the fallacy of regarding as military stations only 
those that were emphatically so. But even in the case of Canada, in 
the event of a war with the United States, it was something to have the 
command of the most vulnerable part of her frontier. Sir William, he 
said, had laid down broadly and distinctly the principle that the page 
rial Parliament was incompetent or unwilling to legislate for the colo- 
nics. These, Mr. Stanley remarked, were common-places of colonial 
discussions. The records of the debates for the last two years furnish- 
ed incontestible evidence that Parliament was not indifferent to colon- 
ial affairs. To transfer, as Sir W. Molesworth proposed, all power to 

the colonial assemblies, would place it in the hands of bodies that must 

be, under all circumstances, more or less democratical. He did not say 

that this would not be adesirable government, but when such a govern- 

ment was sanctioned in the colonies, the mother country should retain 

some means of coercion, some remedy for an inevitable evil. Sir W. 

Molesworth and Mr. Adderley had represented the colonists as 
crushed and degraded; whereas the increase and prosperity of the 
Australian colonies had been more rapid and marvellous than those 
of the western States of America. Upon the whole, he came to the 
same conclusion as Mr. Hawes—that the object of these resolutions 
was, toa certain extent, the abandonment of our colonies. 

Mr. COBDEN said, the speech of Sir W. Molesworth had not been 
answered; Mr. Stanley had altogether overlooked the interest which 
the English ratepayer had in this question. His argument as to the 
value of Canada told in favour of the motion; there could be no grea- 
ter disadvantage than to have 1,500 miles of frontier to defend. Mr. 
Hawes had condemned Sir W. Molesworth for treating this as a pecuni- 
ary question, and yet he had assumed that the only way in which we 
could keep the colonies was by spending this 1,600,000. The reduction 
of the public expenditure afforded the only means of securing a perma- 
nent surplus, and that reduction must be effected by curtailing the 
colonial expenditure. The colonies would be bound more strongly to 
us by common descent, identity of language and of laws, than by the 
small bribe of military and civil expenditare. 

Lord J. RUSSELL considered this a most important question, for it 
was not @ question of retaining an expense of 1,600,000/., but whether 
the tendency of our policy should be for the maintenance or dissolution of 
the empire. It was not a question of diminishing the military estab- 
lishments, but of taking away the whole of the military force from 
those colonies which were not convict or military stations. It was im- 
possible to consider this question without endeavouring to trace the 
consequences of such a policy. Mr. Cobden thought the colonies would 
remain attached to us by identity of race; but this consideration would 
not govern all of them—Canada and the Cape, for example. It was al- 
so assumed that there would be perpetual peace, but a sudden turn of 
events might involve us in hostilities with some Power in Europe, when 
the colonies might become the stations of hostile fleets and privateers. 
It was quite evident that if the proposed plan was carried into effect, 
this country could not maintain its position and reputation in the world, 
and that foreign Powers would be tempted to concert plans of attacking 
us. Reductions were in gradual progress in some of the colonies, but 
this was an attempt to apply the same rule at once to all. These were 
questions to be decided from time to time, under the supervision and con- 
trol of the House, which he trusted would be exercised with a view to 
maintain the integrity of this mighty empire. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Hume, the debate was adjourned. 

—___@____. 


. COLONIAL POLICY—CANADA. 


The ground on which the Government resisted Sir. William Moles- 
worth’s resolution for the reduction of our military expenditure in the 
colonies was, as expressed by Mr. Hawes and Lord John Russell, that 
such a pdlicy tended to the dissolution of the empire. According to 
them, the larger the area, which a given force has to defend, the 
more extended the frontier, and the more scattered the sites, the great- 
er will be the difficulty of attack and the facility of defence. Thus 
the cohesion of the British empire is secured, not so much by moral 
tendencies of feeling and community of material interests, as by the 
—— of a number of vulnerable and scattered points by forces 
wholly inadequate to their defence. Troops quite unequal either to 





then examined the circumstances of each colony, and the reductions of 
Imperial expenditure which might be effected in each. In the North 
American colonies the military expenditure for Imperial purposes, he 
thought, could be diminished by 400,000%. a-year. In the West India 


comprehensive survey of the 


was responsible for this war. 


SandilJli and all his people. 


besides 130,000/. out of the civil expenditure. 


down our colonial empire. 


which no country was ever known to make. 


pepense for the protection of our Indian trade. 


sistance it would be furnished, and then at an increased ex nce. Mr 


spirit, he merely moved the previous question. 


our civil colonies. 





madame had time to give utterance to a thousand fine phrases, every 


plantations there might be reductions to the extent of 250,000. From 
the Australian colonies nearly all the troops could be withdrawn. In| inadequate to the p \ 
approaching the case of the South African colonies, he took occasion to | ments of Thursday night, not for the purpose of again combating them, 
review the whole subject of the Caffre war, inquiring, first, who was | but of expressing our unfeigned 
to Pay the cost; secondly, the causes which had led to the war ; third- | should ever have been employed at all. If actions, which proverbiall 
ly, what steps should be taken to protect the mother country against speak louder than words, are to be trusted, Sir William Molesworth 
the expense of future frontier wars? He assigned reasons why the | has no more ardent disciples than those very Ministers who denounced 
whole burden of the present oonflict in British Caffraria could not be | his policy, denied the connexion which he assumed between the giving 
thrown upon the colonists. His inquiry into its causes embraced a| to the 

licy pursued by the local Government | penditure, and actually honoured with their approbation tne clever and 


towards the native tribes, and a criticism by no means favourable, of | argumentative, but most illiberal and retrograd M - 
the proceedings of Sir Harry Smith, who, with Lord Grey, he alleged, : ape ty nog 


Mr. URQUHART, in seconding the motion, inveighed against the 


vices of the Colonial Department, which were exasperated, he said, by | them to repeal these salaries, and make other provision in that behalf 
the Foreign Department, with which it had become intertwined. If} This right they exerci a in dissati i 
the good sense of the country did not put down the Colonial Depart- Pt SAE ihats deoneiiaane tee cuties kant Ore 


ment, that department, he was convinced, would in a few years put} to enable them to recall those grants, and to fix salaries at a lower 


Mr. HAWES, though he could not dissent from many of the obser- 
es Se tye eye in re — gee hv of great | Government afcer mature consideration, is willing to 
nce, not ado e policy he inculcated, which he tho is disposal anadi i ; 
would be deeply tnjusions to the souniep. He had based his en tae Sonera y Bone. of the Imported Tresounpyiens 
gument upon pecuniary considerations; on that ground alone he ad- 
vised the voluntary abandonment of our colonial empire—a sacrifice 
C ’ He had excepted military 
stations; but it was difficult to say what were exclusively military | relates to her internal affairs, the troops maintained in Canada should 
stations. Mauritius, for example, was a colony of high military im- | be confined to the garrisons of two or three posts of importance, pro- 
od Sir W. Molesworth | bably only Quebec and Kingston. 
ad, he thou~ht, overstated the military charges for the colonies; the | Canada, with great justice, that the advantages of self-government 
gross annual «mount of the charges, civiland military, was 2,368,000/., 
from which 661,000/., for military and convict stations, must be de-| only due to the people of this country that they should now be reliev- 
ducted; there remained 1,697,000/., the whole of which Sir William | ed from a proportion of the charge which has hitherto been 
pro _ to strike out, thereby giving up a large portion of our colo- 
nial empire for any strong Power to seize. There was no connexion, Mr. 
Hawes contended, between self-government and imperial military ex-| of this country; that the American and West Indian colonies not 
penditure for the colonies. The interests of the mother-country could | merely protected themselves, but gave valuable mili 


Hawes entered upon a vindication of the policy adopted y the Cape | nadian interests. 
Government and the conduct of Sir. H. Smith. Reverting to the ques- 
tion involved in the resolutions—whether the colonies should be sur- 
rendered for a saving of 1,600,000/.—he trusted the House would not | country and the colony could be dissolved without great injury to both, 
adopt such a policy ; but to show that he met the motion in a candid | or that ther: is any probability vt will be so. On the contrary, these mea- 


repress @ serious insurrection among the colonists or to 1 the attack 
of a civilized enemy are represented as constituting that magnetic 
— by which the particles of our empire are held together. We 
ave already shown that this is an entire prehension, that the co- 
lonies neither are nor ought to be held to their allegiance by force, 
and we may add, that if it were otherwise, our forces are ludicrously 
We have adverted to the Ministerial argu- 


astonishment that such arguments 


colonies local self-government and curtailing our military ex- 


ley. It appears from despatches laid on the table of the House of 


Unless we withdrew our forces from the | Commons on the 8th of this month, that a most momentous change has 
Cape, he feared we must be prepared fora charge of 700,000/. or just been efiected in the relations between this country and the colony 
1,000,090/.—a year more than the value of the colony, which, having | of Canada. The Canadian L 
recently set this country at defiance, would be more than a match for | its officials, which it considers to be higher than those paid in the 


: | all ple. In conclusion, Sir William estimated the | neighbouring States of the American Union. 
ultimate saving in the military expenditure for the colonies at 1,600,000/. 


egislature is dissatisfied with the salaries of 


These salaries were set- 
tled originally by the act of Parliament incorporating Upper and Low- 
er Canada into one province. The colonists becoming dissatisfied with 
the amount, an act of the Imperial Parliament was obtained, enabling 


of the salaries. Under these circumstances they apply to Lord Grey 


scale. To this, by a di 


tch dated the 14th of last March, Lord 
Grey replies, that althou 


disapproving the reduction of salaries, the 
lace the civil 


of the Governor is to be defrayed out of the Imperial Treasury, and 
that, by way of equivalent for these concessions, since Canada now 
ae, in the most ample and complete manner in which it is —_ 

le she should enjoy it, the advantage of self-government in all that 
Lord Grey reminds the people of 
ought to be accompained by corresponding responsibilites ; that it is 
imposed 
upon them for the ——— of a colony now able to do much towards 
protecting itself; that he is only reverting to the former colonial policy 


itary assistance to 


not be severed from those of her colonies; and if the course suggested | the mother country in her wars with France; and that thi li 
by Sir W. Molesworth were pee pes whenever the colonies needed as- : ° . cao, 


would have been introduced at an earlier period, but for the depres- 
. | sion which the change from protection to free trade brought upon Ca- 
In conclusion, Lord Grey emphatically remarks, 
that ‘it must not be for 2 moment sup that these measures are 
contemplated under any idea that the connexion between the mother 


sures are regarded as saie, because Her Majesty’s Government are 


Mr. ADDERLEY denied that this was a proposition to abandon all persuaded that the great body of the people of Canada are so fully sa- 
; Sir W. Molesworth proposed to do with all our co- 
lonies no more than Lord Grey had recently proposed to do with Cana- 


da; the proposition of the former being based upon a broad and sound | thority of the British Crown, that it may properly be left to themselves 


tisfied of the great benefits they enjoy from the system of constitution- 
al government now happily established in the province under the au- 
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to take their share of the burden of maintaining and defending an or- 
der of things from which they reap so much advantage. Under this 
impression, and in the earnest hop? and confident belief that Canada 
may long continue to form an important member of the British empire, 
Her Majesty's Government have adopted the conclusions which I have 
now explained to you.” . , 
We have felt it our duty on many occasions to censure the colonial 
policy of Lord Grey, and as advocates of the distant, the helpless, and 
unrepresented, to point out grievances unredressed and mistakes un- 
corrected ; but in this instance we are bound to give Lord Grey every 
credit for the wise discretion which he has exercised in acceding to 
the remonstrances of Canada, the statemanlike and comprehensive spirit 
is which he has availed himself of the opportunity to readjust the fis- 
cal relations between the colony and the parent state, and the courage 
with which he has carried out his principles to their legitimate conse- 
quences. Si sic omnia, Neither can we forbear contrasting this lib- 
eral and economical manner of dealing with Canada with the narrow 
opinions avowed by the heir of the house of Derby, in which we fear 
we see a sample of the colonial policy of a Protectionist Government, 
and recognize doctrines which, if carried inte practice, would dis- 
organize and disunite the empire. But we must again express our 
unfeigned astonishment that, with such a signal proof of their entire 
adoption of the principles of Sir William Molesworth staring them in 
the face, Ministers thought it worth while to controvert by their 
speeches and arguments doctrines which they had already put into 
ractice in the most dangerous as well as the most important instance 
in which their application could be demanded. From the numerical 
majority of an alien race, from its PRN to a powerful republic, 
from the scarcely healed wounds of recent rebellion, and from a well- 
grounded confidence in her own strength, Canada is, of all the colonies 
of Great Britain, that which is most likely to be actuated by anti- 
English feeling, and in which the preservation of allegiance by the co- 
ercion of a large military force, if such coercion really availed any- 
thing towards preserving allegiance, would be most indispensable. 
This experimestum crucis the Government has not shrank from mak- 
ing ; it has acted boldly and wisely in so doing; but why, after giving 
this practical proof of its sincerity, does it use every effort to de- 
molish the very principles upon which alene its justification rests ? 
While Lord Grey, as the organ of the Government, is confident that 
the withdrawal of the trcops has no tendency to dissolve the con- 
nexion between England and her colonies, Mr. Hawes, as the organ of 
the same Government, observes, in a spirit of mock heroic pathos :— 
“It might be we were too poor to hold our own, that we had fallen 
from our high estate; but he must say that the voluntary abandon- 


‘ment of such an empire was a sacrifice which no country had been 


known to make;” and Lord John Russell, after denouncing the ten- 
dency to dissolve the empire, and praising the speech of Mr. Stanley, 


‘every word of which contained a pointed condemnation of his own 


colleague’s Canadian policy, observed :—‘* With respect to Canada, if 
they showed a disposition not to defend that colony, there was a coun- 
try whose people were of the same race, to whom the colonists would 
naturally recur for protection.” Surely this is carrying the Christian 
principle, of not letting the right hand know what the left hand does, 
a littie too far. We were aware that our Government was highly de- 
| agivrrecpe but we did not expect to find the First Lord of the Treasury, 

such emphatic terms, denouncing the conduct of the Colonial Secre- 
tary. According to Lord John Russell, Lord Grey merits im hment 
for dissolving the empire, and flinging our colonies into the arms of 
America. According to Lord Grey, this very st:p was adopted after 
much deliberation by Her Majesty’s Government; so that, assumin 
both statements to be true, nothing is left for Lord John Russell an 
Mr Hawes but to impeach themselves, or to recall their condemnation 
of Sir William Molesworth’s principles, and join in concocting mea- 
sures of colonial reform.—7'imes, 14th ult 





It might, perhaps, appear superfluous, after the signal confirmation 
of the views of Sir William Molesworth afforded by the conduct of the 
Government with regard to Canada, to canvass at any greater length 
sad wx wares | of removing the troops from our colonies, and the con- 
cession to them at the same time of full and ample powers of local self- 
government, if it did not appear that under the Protectionist régime 
the burden of proof will be considered to lie on the man who proposes 
the reduction, rather than on him who advocates the maintenance or 
increase of our expenditure, and that in order to justify the with- 
drawal of troops costing us @ million and a half per annum from 
our colonies, it will not be enough to Show that they do no good there, 
but we must be prepared to demonstrate that they effeet a positive 
evil. According to the supporters of our future Government, the 
expenditure of a large sum of money is a good thing imitself, and 
itis not enough to show that it is useless without proving that it is 
positively and actively injurious. It is not pretended that the military 
expenditure in the colonies does any good, but then it is sufficient that 
it does no harm. These are doctrines ful! of evil omen for our future 
financial management, and curiously illustrate the hollowness of that 
outcry for retrenchment which is one of the numerous Protean shapes 
in which the genius of Protection, ashamed to appear any longer in its 
own form, has condesvended to travestie itself. But though no good 
has been or can be shown to result from the military occupation of our 
colonies, other reasons beside the advantage of squandering a large sum 
of our money are given for the maintenance of the system—not, how- 
ever, as matters of fact, but of plausible hypothesis. Thus, it is ad- 
vantageous for us to hold Canada with imperial troops, because we have 
there a frontier of fifteen hundred miles through which to attack Ame- 
rica, But the facility of attack is compensated by a corresponding dif- 
ficulty of defence, and we imagine the colonists of the Cape would tell 
us that the advantage of a frontier of seven hundred miles through 
which to attack the Caffres is dearly purchased by the equal facility 
which the Caffres possess of attacking them. The ancient Greeks gave 
the shield to Pallas and the sword to Mars, to signify that in war de- 
fence was more important than attack, and a weaker State with a large 
frontier conterminous with a stronger will be disposed to agree with 
them. The importance of Jamaica as a fortified post is illustrated not 
more felicitously by the remark that it may probably be the means of 
diverting the stream of Pacific commerce and the future communica- 
tion with our Australian colonies from the sea which washes its shores, 
and diverting it to the Isthmus of Tehauntepec. We can imagine many 
better reasons for spending a million and a half of our money than the 
frightening away commerce from our dominions. : 

Another ground for this expenditure is that we may preserve to Par- 
liament the power of meddling in local colonial disputes, and sitting 
as a court of appeals over the colonial Legislatures,—considering the 
ignorance and apathy of Parliament on colonial matters, the transpa- 
rent absurdity involved in the notion of appeal from one legislative 
body to another, and the ill-success with which these efforts at inter- 
ference have uniformly been attended, we cannot think this power 
worth the price which is to be paid for it. Still less can we continue 
to tax ourselves at the rate of nine shillings in the pound on our exports 
to the colonies in order to force upon them a system of reciprocity, and 
— their aiopting a protective tariff after the example of America. 

t must be a heavy duty indeed which woujd be worth averting at such 
@ price. And yet it is for the sake of these visionary and imaginary 
results—for the sake of the power of attacking an enemy stronger 
than ourselves—for the sake of driving the‘commerce of the world 
from its natural channels, of meddling in matters in which we have 
no concern, and of averting the possibility of a hostile tariff, that 
we are called — to tax the raw material of the manufacturer and 
the comforts and necessaries of the labourer. But the case does not 
stop here. Not only does the military occupation of our colonies pro- 
duce no good, but it is the parent of many evils, which, even if its 
enormous cost were as much a matter of indifference to the people of 
England as to Protectionist financiers, would render its discontinu- 
ance most desirable. It is true that the troops are not in most colo- 
nies sufficiently numerous to put down any very serious insurrection. 
It is also true that the government of the colonies is not a military 

tism, though that fact has arisen not from any power of the co- 
lo to prevent such a government, but from the unwillingness of the 

Colonial-office to impose it. The colonies have almost all until very 

n governed under constitutions which they detest and despise, 
and to which they have submitted merely from the fact that they were 
upheld by the power of England. The symbol of that power, and of 
the intention if n to use it against them, they saw in the troops 
which were — amongst them, not for the purposes of external de- 
fence, bat of internal coercion. However inferior these troops might 
be in number, the colonists Yegarded them as indications of the pre- 
sence of a hg against which they could not struggle. Thus their 
e:vil li » their equality before the law, and whatever political 
privileges they might possess, they held not as a matter of inalienable 
right, but as the free gift of the Colonial-office. If the office has been 
unreasonable and the colonies discontented, it is to the presence of the 
troops that this must be attributed; let the troops be withdrawn, and 


the regulating power of the internal government will no longer be the 
will of the Minleter but of the colonists, all causes of discontent will be 
removed, and it will be unnecessary to enter into any abstract disqui- 
sitions as to the amountof controul over colonial affairs, which must be 
surrendered since that question will be settled for itself by withdraw- 
— power of coercion. : ; 
he colonists have hitherto owed to our indulgence whatever rights 
they possess, they will henceforth owe to the same source the power of 
regulating those rights without our interference. For this conciliatory 
result the withdrawal of the troops will be the surest guarantee. So 
long as we undertake their protection the colonies will never develope 
& martial and national spirit worthy of their origin. So long as we fill 
his Court with foreign civil and military officials, we imtrust the 
Governor with the power, too often abused, of degrading the tone of 
costal taesality, and breaking down the salutary distinctions and re- 
straints of society. We raise up a host of jobbers and contractors, who 
exist by the expenditure of the troops, and whose interest it is to 
increase their numbers and perpetuate their presence. We increase 
the danger of wars whose inistration and expenditure we cannot 
control by the presence of a large number of persons whose profession- 
al ambition ned pecuniary interest are concerned in commencing an 
rotracting them. For these reasons, we apprehend that were the 
Canten of proof thrown upon those who would reduce, instead of 
resting, as it really does, on those who would maintain the Imperial 
expenditure in the colonies, the military occupation which is the 
object of that expenditure is proved tobe most injurious, by encour- 
sgin mischievous interference on the part of the Colonial-office, by 
inducing wars, by checking public spirit, and by arming the Governor 
with objectionable powers. Our million and a half does not merely no 
good; it produces serious and manifold evils, which it would be better 
spent in preventing, if it were not happily in our power to prevent 
them by refraiaing from spending it at all. — F 
The subject will again come under discussion with reference to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and once more when the bill is introduced, which 
ill be necessary in order to make the salary of Lord Elgin a charge 
apon the Imperial Treasury. We trust on these occasions a better un- 
derstanding will prevail between the Government and the non-official 
friends of the colonies, and that they will unite their forces against 
those who appear to be alike hostile to the colonial citizen and British 
tax-payer, and who seek to perpetuate one evil for the sake of another— 
extravagance for the sake of misgovernment, and misgoverment for the 
sake of extravagance. To this we will op the policy of obtaining 
one good by means of another—the conciliation of the colonies by means 
of financial economy, and financial economy by means of conciliation of 
the colonies. We care not which is considered the end and which the 
means—both are sufficiently desirable to be objects of our policy, and 
each is the necessary condition and inseparable adjunct of the other. 
—ITbid, 16th ult. 





INDIA. 


The Bombay mail of the 17th of March has come to hand. The 
Times says, 

Our Bombay correspondent writes that the Governor-General was 
expected at Attock on the 4th of March, and at Peshawur by the 8th 
or 9th. His arrival was looked for at the frontier with hopes that he 
will be able to devise measures for rendering life and property more 
secure there than they are at present. Outrages were almost daily 
committed by the hill robbers, even within musket-shot of the canton- 
ment of Peshawur. On the 19th of February Captain F. Grantham, 
of Her Majesty’s 98th Regiment, was set upon and severely wounded 
by five hill robbers a to be Affreedees), while riding out at 
Peshawur with a young lady, whose horse, as well as his own, was 
carried off by the robbers. The lady found her way back to the can- 
tonments, when a litter and some native troopers were despatched for 
Captain Grantham, who had been left for dead. Captain Grantham 
was wounded in seven places, and very severely, but hopes were enter- 
tained of his recovery. An officer’s servant was shot dead while en- 
tering the city gate on the night of the 22d. A scoundrel who was 
challenged by a sentry of the Guide Corps fired on him, but was imme- 
diately captured, together with a trumpet he had stolen from the Artil- 
lery, and nightly alarms are said to occur from the lawless villians 
lurking about, who all carry firearms and use them without scruple. 
At Kohat all was quiet, though the tribes in the neighbourhood were 
still quarrelling among themselves about the black mail we propose to 
give for keeping the pass open. Beyond Kohat, towards Bunnoo, 360 

Wuzzarees have had askirmish with the rear-guard of Walsh’s 2d Pun- 
jab Regiment, the baggage of which they in vain tried to capture.— 
The mode of dealing with these tribes has yet to be devised. It does 
not a that they are at present actuated by any hostile motives be- 
yond the mere love of plunder. Regular military operations against 
taem are clearly ineffectual, but it was thought that the head man in 
each village might be made answerable for outrages committed within 
its boundaries, and that a well organized patrol of irregular horse oc- 
cupying fortified posts at proper intervals among the passes, and sup- 
ported by the troops at Kohat, Peshawur, and Attoek, might, if organi- 
zed on the “ooting of a police, prove successful in checking their depre- 
dations. It would be difficult to organize such a force without the co- 
operation of Dhost Mahomed; but negotiations were, itis said, going on 
between the latter and Lord Dalhousie, which will, it is hoped, result 
in the re-establishment of amicable relations between the Affghans and 
the British Government. Lord Dalhousie had called on Dhost Maho- 
med to deliver up to the British authorities Sultan Mahomed Khan, the 
treacherous Affghan who betrayed Colonel Lawrence and his family 
into the hands of Chutter Singh at the commencement of the late cam- 
paign, and good hopes were entertained of the Governor-General’s de- 
mands being acceded to. 

Lord Dalhousie was expected at Simla about the middle of May.— 
During his tour he had made permanent the various stations in the 
Punjab, and the necessary buildings are to be erected at once. 

Sir Dudley Hill, commanding the Sirhind division of the Bengal army, 
died of apoplexy at Umballa on the 26th of February, and Captain J. 
D. Cunningham, author of The History of the Sikhs, on the 28th at the 
same station. 

Sir W. Gomm arrived at Delhi on the 4th of March. 

From Nepaul there are accounts of Jung Bahadore’s having narrowly 
escaped from a plot laid by some of his relations and rivals in the Dur- 
bar for his assassination. 

Lord Grosvenor, the Hon. Leveson Gower, and Mr. Egerton had 
been received ona visit by the King of Oude. 

Admiral Austen, in command of the naval forcesin the Indian waters, 
had arrived at Calcutta. : 

The Governor-General issued a general order on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, regulating the pay of officers and men in the Punjab, and refor- 
— the military organization there. The army of the Punjab is to 
be placed under the orders of a Brigadier, at a fixed salary of 2,000 
rupees a month. 

The Buckinghamshire Indiaman, a splendid ship of 2000 tons burden, 
was burnt, on her homeward voyage from Calcutta, a few days after she 
set sail, on Thursday, the Ist of March last. Her crew amounted to 
nearly 100 hands, 30 being Englishmen, and 70 Lascars. She had on 
board, as steerage passengers, about 70 of the 80th Regiment of Foot, 
with their families, and 33 cabin passengers, namely, Major Cooper, 
Lieut. Swaly and Lieut. Wilkinson, who had command of the invalids , 
Lieut. Turner, Lieut.Mason, Dr. Pratt. Dr. Payne. Mrs. Macgregor, 
Mrs: Murray and son, Mrs. Maxwell and six children, Mr. Church and 
one child, a lady (name unknown) and six children, Mrs. Goodell, Miss 
Clune, Mr. W. Murray, Mr. John Glenfal. Mr. Rich, Mr. Casey, and 
Mr. Chambers. The passage from Calcutta down the Hooghley passed 
agreeably, and on the evening of the following Monday, the 4th of 
March, she was brought up for the night and to discharge the pilot off 
Canterbury Point, about ten miles below Diamond harbour. The weath- 
er was fine, and most of the eugers and soldiers were on deck, 
singing, dancing, and otherwise amusing themselves. Shortly af- 
ter they retired to rest, about ten o’clock, the vessel was discovered to be 
on fire in the forehold, and in a short time the flames extended over the 
whole vessel. 

A steamer quickly arrived to their aid, and thus the greater portion 
of the crew and passengers were saved ; but some of the invalids, who, 
in their fright, on the first alarm being given, threw themselves over- 
board, were drowned. The noble ship continued burning the whole 
night and two following nights and days before she glided into deep 
water and sunk. None of the passengers saved even a change of cloth- 
ing. Many of the families were reduced by the calamity to an absolute 
state of destitution. It is as yet impossible to say how the ship caught 
fire. By many it issupposed that she was wilfully set on fire by some 
of the Lascars, but no evidence has been adduced to confirm this report. 





She was laden with a most valuable cargo, consisting of East India pro- 


—— 





CHINA. 
Accounts have been received from Hong Kong, to the 27th of February 
inclusive. The following are extracts, under that date. 


Her Majesty’s ship Enterprise, Captain Collinson, one of the vesselg 
which left England in January, 1849, in search of Sir John Franklin, 
arrived here on the 15th inst. She made the ice in June last, but quit. 
ted in August. She sails from this again early in April for the Polay 
Seas. The Investigator was seen on the 4th of August by Her Majesty’, 
sloop Plover westward of Point Barrow. 

The noted pirate Chin-Apoo, who was the chief instigator of, ang 
actor in, the murder in February 1849, on this island of Lieutenant dg 
Costa, of the Royal Engineers, and Lieutenant Dwyer, of the Ceylon 
Rifles, and for whose detection a reward of £100 was offered, wag 
brought on board the Phlegethon steamer, lying off the factories at 
Canton, and arrived here on the 16th. He has been sufficiently identj. 
fied, and is now in gaol, awaiting his trial next month. Pirates stijj 
—— in the neighbourhood, interfering greatly with the native 
trade. 

Freights still continue very low. First class American vessels are 


d| loading for England at £2. 5s. Many fast-sailing American vessels 


are expected this season, and uuless British shipbuilders arouse and 
exert themselves, and produce vessels equal to compete with them, the 
carrying trade will in a great measure fall into the hands of the 
Americans. 


THE WAR AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
An arrival at Plymouth, England, brings news from Cape Town to 
the 7thof March. The Cape Town Mail of the preceding day, after 
sketching the early events of the war, thus takes up the details. 


“On the 30th of January Colonel Mackinnon left King William’s 
Town with 2,150 men and one 6-pounder, to throw supplies into Forts 
Cox and White, which was effected without loss; large bodies of Caf- 
fres on the Debe Neck made a show of opposition, but were dispersed 
by a fewshells. The forts were supplied for six weeks, and the sick 
and wounded removed. 

**QOn the 8d of February Colonel Mackinnon moved against Seyolo, 
but, as usual, the Caffres were not to be found, and evaded our troops. 
Itis said that the prophet had a very narrow escape, being nearly taken 
by surprise. About head of cattle were captured, 100 of which, 
however, were afterwards lost from carelessness, and the troops re- 
turned on the 6th to King William's Town. 

‘His Excellency finding that the burghers had not come forward, 
as he expected, to join General Somerset, who was appointed Gen- 
eral Commandant of this force, and who much required strong rein- 
forcements of Europeans to enable him effectually to crush the Kat 
River and Blinkwater rebel Hottentots, on the 3dof February issu- 
eda proclamation regretting the apathy and unwillingness which had 
been manifested, stating that without their assistance the rebellion 
could not be checked, and poor: | the inhabitants of the horrors 
likely toensue should they not rally round the authorities at Fort 
Hare or Fort Beaufort. This appears to have aroused the slumber- 
ing spirit of many of the Boers, and large parties were collected at 
Graaf-Reinet and other places. 

‘On the 25th of January Captain Davies left Fort Peddie to join 
Sir H. Smith with about 400 new levies; to avoid Seyolo he proceed- 
ed by the way of Wesleyville, and reached King William’s Town in 
safety. His Excellency was also joined by 500 more men, sent by the 
Dee from Cape Town on the 11th of February, including 70 marines 
and seamen from Her Majesty’s ship Castor, in Simon’s Bay, who 
were placed in garrison in Fort Glamorgan, at East London, reliev- 
ing a company of the 73d, who proceeded to King William’s Town. 

“On the 18th of February Colonel Mackinnon again marched with 
five companies of the 73d regiment, the European levy of 400 men, 
200 Mounted Riflemen, and the Hottentot levies, with two 6-pound- 
ers—in all about 2,750 men. He agony first to Fort White, again en- 
countering some opposition at the Debe Neck; on the 14th the troops 
marched to Fort Hare by the Broad Drift of the Keiskamma, destroy- 
ing thecrops, kraals, and huts on their way. Upon joining General 
Somerset a movement was made up the Chumie Valley, as far as the 
missionary station, the crops being destroyed and the fields laid waste 
in every direction, including those of the murderers of the inhabi- 
tants of the military villages. The troops bivouacked near the mis- 
sionary station, and returned to Fort Hare onthe 16th. A division 
was detached by General Somerset towards the Iguni Hoek, part of 
the Kat River Settlement, but was recalled in consequence of Colonel 
Mackinnon’s return. The European regiment (400 men) was left with 
General Somerset, and the remainder of the force returned by the 
Middle Drift, descending the stream to Fort Wiltshire, in order to 
lay waste the country of Botman, Kona, and Tola. On this day's 
march, through a rugged bushy country, the attacks of the Caffres on 
the rear guard were continuous and resolute; pouring out of every 
lateral valley they incessantly harassed the line of march, and, though 
repeatedly charged and driven back, they persevered until nightfall, 
causing a loss of 8 killed and 17 badly wounded. Colonel Mackinnon 
states the loss of the Caffres to have been very heavy, and that several 
of their men of note were suposed to be shot. The troops accomplished 
the object of the expedition by marching 110 miles through the most 
populous districts of Caffreland, and inflicting a severe punishment on 
the enemy by destroying his means of subsistence, the only way of 
bringing the war to a speedy termination.” 

“Strange to say, Mr. Brown, the missionary at Chumie, and the 
widow of the missionary Chalmers were quietly residing at that station, 
and refused to quit it. 
** While the attention of the Caffres was diverted by the march of 
the troops under Colonel Mackinnon, 300 Fingoes from Fort Peddie 
crossed the Keiskamma and drove of 440 head of cattle belonging to 
Seyolo and Umlangeni. 
‘Thus, Sir H. G. Smith has complete command of the whole of 
Caffraria, but apparently is not strong enough to attempt clearing the 
Amiatola fastnesses, the garrisons in the forts much weakening his dis- 
able force. Fortunately the road from Buffalo Mouth to King 
illiam’s Town has been kept clear by Pato and his tribe, which fa- 
cilitates the passage of supplies. His Excellency will be aware before 
this that the Zulus are not on their way, and that he must look to 
other quarters for assistance; 1,000 men could be brought from the 
Mauritius in a month by the war steamers Hermes and Dee, as it is 
stated that they are kept in readiness to embark. The contemplated 
attack on the Blinkwater and Shiloh rebels, if successful, will free a 
valuable Burgher force for operations in the front, much better adapt- 
ed m4 active service than the raw and undisciplined levies lately 
raised. 
‘«* In the colony, the defection of the Hottentots caused much alarm ; 
those Hottentots at the Kat River settlement have hitherto been al- 
ways faithful to the colonists in former wars, and their brethren from 
the missionary villages of Genadendal, Groenekloof, and others in the 
western districts, form the greater part of the reinforcements which 
have _ reached Sir H. Smith. The Moravian missionary station at 
Shiloh, which is situated near the border of the Tambookie country, 
was attacked by a large force of Mapassa’s Caffres, and was imme di- 
—r > by the Hottentots there, who joined the enemy and 
united with them in attacking Whittlesea on the 3lst of January and 
following days. They were, however, beaten back and pursued to 
Shiloh, where they were in turn attacked, and after a desperate re- 
sistance forced to take refuge in the chapel, which was too strong to 
be stormed; not, however, without the loss of one Englishman, five 
Fingoes, and five of Kama’s Christian Caffres, who were killed, and 
many wounded, in this gallant action. The lost of the Caffres must 
have been considerable. 
** The Zulus were not permitted to leave Natal on account of appre- 
hension being entertained of an attack from Panda during their 
absence. 
«Whether the present war be speedily finished or much prolonged, it is 
certain that a considerable body of military, consisting of troops suited 
to the peculiarities of this irregular warfare, must be maintained, and 
that the inhabitants of the frontier must be armed and trained to in- 
sure their future safety from Caffre aggressions until the power of 
their chiefs be entirely at an end; and any exercise of authority on 
their part over a tribe engaging in war with the omen should be 
made punishable by transportation to Mauritius or hard labour upon 
the roads. 
‘‘In consequence of some misunderstanding, and probably of the 
delay of the despatches containing an account of their excesses, hostili- 
ties against the Shiloh insurgents were temporalily discontinued by 
orders from head-quarters; but the true state of the case becoming 
known, Sir Harry Smith issued a proclamation on the 22d ult., de- 
claring them guilty of rebellion, but still giving these misguided mea 
the opportunity of proceeding to Whittlesea and of laying down their 











duce. The total loss is calculated to exceed £120, 


arms, stating that otherwise they will still be regarded as enemies. 
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The recapture of Fort Armstrong is thus officially reported. 
; FORT ARMSTRONG FEB. 22. 


We took Fort Armstrong yesterday morning at 12 o'clock, having 
rmed it with the Cape ounted Rifles, headed by Major Somerset, 
sto rted by burghers, volunteers, and levies. The Burghers were 
“ oe from day-dawn until I joined them. I was attacked before 
fig n at Chumie Ridge by a body of the Hottentots, having two men and 
4 horses wounded. This delayed me an hour and a half, and I did, 
be ‘oin the Burgbers until half-past 10. The fort was in possession | 
ve the enemy. e then stormed it with Cape Mounted Rifles. I shel- 
Jed the fort for some time. The rebels then mixed themselves up with 
the women and children. The greatest trouble I had to contend with 
as to separate the women and children and to save them from destruc- 
aon before we could storm the place. The menin the tower would not 
urrender, but kept firing upon us out of the portholes. We could not 
take it. I was obliged to blow it up with shells. They fought despera- 
tely in the fort after it was stormed. We killed 27 Caffres and Hotten- 
tots in the fort, and nine in the tower. The Burghers had a desperate 
fight before I came up—three men killed and 14 wounded, with Fingoes. 
They had to contend against thousands, and fought most bravely. I 
have four men dangerously wounded, and four horses killed—Sergeant 
Pitt badly shot through the leg; also Daly, and two native soldiers.— 
{ have upwards of 160 prisoners, 70 to 100 stand of arms, 400 women 
and children. 1 have destroyed the fort and all its contents. We have 
several waggons, but very few cattle but what fell into the hands of 
the Fingoes. Sandilli was at Phillipton on the 2ist, and gave his or- 
ders to the rebel commanders, and it issupposed went back. I am 
busy to-day arranging about prisoners and women and children. I 
believe the rebel bands are much broken up, and gone off to the Amato- 
la, but we had so hard a day yesterday, I have not gone out to-day.— 
[ shall clear the Eland’s-river country to-morrow, and try and get to 
Eland’s-post. This I think will break the neck of this rebellion. — I 
have all their women and children, and shall keep them, which will 
pring the men out. I send this express to calm the mind of the public. 
I have not received the Commandant’s report, but shall do so in a day 
0. 
me brave conduct of the Burghers is beyond all praise. The whole 
colony is indebted for its salvation to the conduct of these Burghers for 
the last six weeks, particularly yesterday. 
H. Somerser. 

To Lieutenant-Colonel Sutton, commanding at Fort Beaufort. 

N. B.—By @ memorandum on the outside of the despatch, which was 
sent off from Fort Armstrong at day-break of the 24th of February, 
the prisoners then amounted to 220. 

W. Surron, Bt. Lieutenant-Colonel, C. M. R. 

Memorandum of Killed and Wounded on the 22d of February, 1851. 


Killed.—Two Burghers, four Fingoes; total, six killed. 

Wounded.-—Five Hottentots (four C. M. R., one George). 15 Burgh- 
ers, five Fingoes ; total, 25 wounded. 

Sir Harry Smith with the main body of troops, about 4000 strong, 
remained at King William’s Town, on the 23rd of February. 





EASTER AND THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


The Easter holidays will be this year supplied with an additional 
lion in the mighty Building in Hyde-Park ; not, indeed, that the mass 
of holiday-makers can hope to penetrate the portals, to all but the 
favoured few as impregnable as the guarded gates of the citadel of 
Badajoz, or that they will have the wildest chance of even a passing 
glance into that interior in which the ingenuity and the skill of the 
world is now rearing the great industrial trophy of the age; but, at all 
events, there is the Building itself, palpable not merely to the favour- 
ed few, or the lucky holders of season tickets, but patent to the in- 
vestigation of the scores of thousands who, during the approaching 
holidays, will probably swarm round Mr. Paxton’s transparent palace. 
The lst of May will, no doubt, see a magnificent pageant. All the 
west of London will be one flutter of curiosity and admiration; but in 
the remoter districts of the north, the south, and the east, there will 
hardly be anything like a general holiday. It is not often that we 
can afford to fling the great social industrial machine out of gear. Our 
non-working days are few and far between, hallowed all of them by 
old use and wont, and forming one of the best legacies of our ancestors. 
The principal of the yearly eras in question is now at hand, and it 
will, no doubt, be taken advantage of by tens of thousands for the in- 
spection—outside, at least—of the Crystal Palace. The far-spreading 
wastes of Islington and the north, the vast outlying district east of the 
City, known only to people of “the world” by the flying trips some- 
times undertaken across the roofs and among the chimney-pots, when 
the summer timeis bright, and whitebait in its glory at Blackwall ; the 
not less important southern districts, spreading to the very root of the 
Surrey hills—all these great metropolitan regions will, during the 
ensuing holidays, pour forth their masses, eager to behold, for the first 
time perhaps, the great modern marvel of iron and glass, now all but 
completed, and rapidly being stocked with the wonderful “ plenishing” 
which will crowd it. 

During the last few days immense progress has been made in every 

department, constructive and exhibitive. Mr. Owen Jones has all but 
completed his decorations. Stalls are rising as if by magic; many of 
them perfect industrial temples, got up with the most finished taste and 
the most liberal outlay, and, of course, to be correspondingly garnished. 
It has not been, however, until now, at the last moment, that the trees 
which formed so great an obstacle, and so complete an eyesore to the 
symmetry of the Building, have been got rid of. They were allowed 
to remain, cur readers will recollect, at the outset, in consequence of 
the idea being generally entertained that the Crystal Palace would 
not be a permanent structure; but that, the Exhibition over, and the 
excitement burned out, it would vanish like the “exhalation of a 
vapour.” ‘his notion, however, soon weakened and died away. The 
more the merits of the Building were perceived—the more its singular 
and unwonted features were understood—the more its artistic symme- 
try and mathematical proportion and fitness were appreciated, the 
more rapidly the notion grew, that common sense would revolt at 
the idea of pulling down a structure showing such beauty and such 
skill, and affording such notable proof that at length the world was 
about to make a step in architecture. The trees then were univer- 
sally felt and admitted to be nuisances. i cumbered not only the 
ground, but the space above the ground. Their intrusion was as im- 
pertinent asit was ungraceful, and loud was the cry raised for the ap- 
plication of axe and saw. We take our time however—doing nothing 
quickly (unless it was to build the Crystal Palace)—and weeks and 
months elapsed, and the old elms stood firm amid their unwonted en- 
girdling, very much surprised, as we may presume, at the scene of 
bustle and confusion around them, until at length the long-called- for 
mandate went forth, the woodman was instructed ‘not to spare that 
tree,” and crash went the axe to the roots. 

Saturday, the 19th, is announced as the last day upon which goods for 
exhibition will be allowed to remain unpacked. If the owners do not 
attend at or before that time to unwrap their contributions, the Com- 
mission and its agents will relieve them of the trouble, and proceed to 
take the task upon themselves. The last day for the reception of goods 
is past, and the Illustration appended gives some idea of what a busy 
day it was. Along Piccadilly the procession of yeagene clashed un- 
Weariedly on from morn till eve, disappearing in the all-absorbing 
Jaws of the Labour Palace, where employés by the score, and porters 
and assistants by the hundred, hospitably received the never-endin 
consignments, and welcomed them to their place of destination. Al 
fear of a postponement or of a premature rising of the curtain is now 
over. The Ist of May will be the day. The glories of a State proces- 
sion, the arrangements for which will, no doubt, be of the most elabo- 
rate description, will inaugurate the festival. Her Majesty, attended 
by all the great officers of State, and girt with all the trappings and 
Insiguia of Royalty, will proceed personally to fling open the doors of 
the most marvellous Palace upon earth and the bravery of the show 
Will, no doubt, correspond with the grandeur and significance of the 
occasion. 

The transept is now rapidly filling with its magnificent decorations : 
Sculptured stone and bronze; machines, so beautiful in their workman- 
ship and so perfect in their finish, as almost to take rank among works 
ofart; fountains and models ; elaborate triumphs of carving and de- 
Vice. With such productions as these—semi-artistic, semi-industrial— 
the grand central corridor of the palace will be appropriately set off. 
Meantime the unpacking and arranging of the more subsidiary and 
individually less striking goods, the drawing up in battle array of what 
we may cail the ** rank and file” of the Exhibition, proceeds most pros- 
Perously. fussia, we believe is a little behind hand, in consequence 
of the frost blockade still continuing round her coasts, but allowances 
Will, we trust, be made for such exceptional cases. The show from 
America will, we hear, principally consist of agricultural implements 











and raw material. The fact is characteristic and significant of an em- 
pire the greatest proportion of which itself has yet hardly emerged from 
the condition of raw material. The American exhibitors have, until 
lately, been backward, but, now that they have got rid of their differ- 
ences and fairly buckled to work, a notable specimen of the national 
quality of go-aheadism may reasonably be looked for. 

In the Crstal Palace at Hyde-Park, then, the Easter visitors will see 
the last wonder of the world. The expression is often used with suffi- 
cient carelessness and vagueness. But, certainly, if we recollect that 
the largest building forming one compact and symmetrical whole, upon 
the earth, has been constructed of a material, hitherto upon a grand 
scale at all events absolutely untried, and in a space of time which is 
often exceeded by that required for the erection of a paltry group of 
common-place bricken cottages—the enregistration of the Crystal 
Palace in the respectable old bead-roll of marvels in question appears 
to be anything but unreasonable or yn ae Mr. Disraeli, in 
one of his novels, when alluding to our architecture—if, indeed, we are 
impudent enough to describe 9s architecture the feats of bricklaying and 
stone-cutting which we occasionally achieve—discusses the question, 
what hope there is for architectural progress. ‘‘ Fear,” he concludes, 
‘* fear has its inspiration as well as genius. None of our Admirals lost 
a battle after the death of Byng. hy not apply the principle? why 
net hang an architect?” But no architect has been hung; and here 
we have made a grand forward step achieved, with perfectly new ma- 
terials, and in a perfectly new style, a building, the like of which, an 
especially rare thing now-a-days, has never before stood upon the earth. 





The Queen repeats her pleasant visits to the Grand Industrial Palace 
in Hyde-Park, evidently with increasing satisfaction ; and her subjects 
sympathise with this courteous encouragement of the great and active 
mass of the community, by the loyal and hearty ifestations of re- 
spect with which they greet her on these occasions. 

His Royal Higness, Prince Albert presided at a full meeting of the 
Commissioners on the 15th, and it was then officially announced that 
her Majesty would goin state to open the Exhibition, on the Ist of 
May. It is believed that the Lord Chamberlain will direct the proper 
formalities, and that invitations will be issued from his office. This 
visit of her Majesty is a worthy, impartial, and crowning act of grace ; 
for, as Lord Carlisle eloquently said, “from the Throne of England 
downwards there is not one whose comforts, whose luxuries, and whose 
life itself is not promoted, embellished, and sustained the sweat of 
the brow, the strength of sinew, the skill of hand, and the resources of 
the brain, which go to constitute the wonder- working industry of Brit- 
ain. The notice issued on the subject by the Commissioners has for its 
rincipal paragraph the following remarkable regulation :—“‘ Her 
fajesty having been pleased to signify her intention of visiting the 
Exhibition on the occasion of its opening, on the Ist of May, the doors 
the Building will not be opened to the public on that day till one o’clock, 
at which hour the holders of season tickets will be admitted.’” Subse- 
quently the doors are to be opened at ten o’clock and close at six o’clock, 
except on Saturday, when the doors will not be opened until twelve 
o’clock. The Commissioners happily add, that, should they find any 
modification of their notice necessary, they will specially signify their 
intention. As to the prices, our readers will have been thoroughly 
made acquainted with them some time back. 

We sincerely trust that the resolution of excluding the season ticket 
holders, and keeping her Majesty, as it were, in official privacy, to our 
minds evidently proposed after the precedent (not at all analogous to 
the present poe mw eer semi-state visits to the Royal Academy, c., 
and probably suggested and adopted by the Cabinet rather than the 
Royal Commission, will not be persevered in. Wecan add nothing to 
the high-spirited and magnanimous remarks of the Times. We can 
only quote their language with cordial reciprocity of the real patriot- 
ism and loyalty which dictated them ; impressing, however, this strong 
point on our readers, that the deprival of half the opening day to the 
season ticket holders would be a personal affront to those purchasers of 
season tickets who had wished, by their presence, to mark their sense 
of her Majesty’s consideration in opening the great festival :—** Queen 
Victoria receives every day sufficient evidence of the loyalty and affec- 
tion of her subjects, without attempting to banish them from her pres- 
ence upon so interesting and solemn an occasion. As far as regards 
any isolated attempt at violence which might occur to the febrile imag- 
ination of a French or German Socialist, surely it is not necessary that 
@ person with such intentions should gain access to the body of the 
Building in order to carry out his pu . Her Majesty would not be 
otherwise in danger in the Crystal Palace on the 1st of May than she 
‘was yesterday, or will be to-morrow, whilst she drives out for an airing 
in the public streets. What an unworthy part would these nervous 
advisers cause the Queen of England to play! Surely Queen Victoria 
is not Tiberius or Louis XI., that she should be smuggled out of a great 
glass carriage into a great glass building, under cover of the truncheons 
of the police and the broadswords of the Life Guards! Where most 
Englishmen are gathered together, there the Queen of England is most 
secure! 

*« Let all reasonable and proper precautions be taken for her Majesty’s 
safety, just as when she opens Parliament in person. That is as it 
should be; but have the Commissioners reflected upon the manner in 
which they are depriving the Queen of all enjoyment in the spectacle 
by banishing her subjects from the Building? What satisfaction can 
it afford her Majesty to be introduced into a monster upholstery ware- 
house, or engine-room, attended only by a few gold sticks and silver 
"ye ? One thinks involuntarily of Wordsworth’s famous description 
0 

A party in a parlour 

All silent, and all damned! 


But what is the silence of a parlour to the silence of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, when not a sound, save perhaps a faint murmur of discontent, 
shall be heard from the thousands of excluded ticket-holders who are 
flattening their noses against the outside wainscoting or es? What 
does the number of 6000 or 7000 persons signify within the area of this 
vast building? They would scarcely be sufficient to give her Majesty 
@ hearty cheer worthy of the Crystal Palace and the occasion. We 
trust most sincerely, on all accounts, that her Majesty’s advisers will 
reconsider this resolution. Better, far better would it be, to forego 
any public ceremonial whatsoever, than to carry it out in a form so 
offensive to the feelings of every Englishman. This is to turn Queen 
Victoria into another Lady Godiva, and doubtless the modern will be 
attended with as much success as the legendary experiment.” 
The whole of the jurors for the different classes of articles were 
elected on the 15th; their names will shortly be published. They com- 
rise the most eminent men in science, machinery, manufactures, &c. 
in the country. A committee of ladies will also be appointed to dis- 
criminate the merits of the branches of industry within their sphere, 
such as fancy and industrial needlework, lace, &c.—Ilus. Mews. 
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By the British steamer Viagara, arrived at Boston early on Thurs- 
day morning, we have a week’s later intelligence, many gleanings 
from which, under different heads, will be found elsewhere. 

Colonial matters appear, all at once, to have assumed prodigious 
importance in the eyes of Parliament and the Press, filling the gap 
caused by the postponement of discussions on Papal aggression and the 
Income tax. Sir William Molesworth has led off by moving a resolu- 
tion in the Commons, to the effect that it is expedient to grant the 
Colonies a larger share of political independence, and at the same time 
to reduce the amount of Imperial disbursemeats on their account. 
The Government opposed him on the ground, that if his views were 
carried out, the stability of the connection between Great Britain and 
her Colonies might be endangered. The debate, of which a sammary 
is given in preceding columns, was adjourned; but in the meantime, 
with that fatal disregard for consistency which has long distinguished 
the Whig Administration, it seems that Earl Grey’s practical inten- 
tions, as regards Canada, are the antipodes of Lord John Russell’s 
theoretical views put forward in reply to Sir W. Molesworth. The 
subject is elucidated by an article from the Times of the 14th ult., 
copied above, and by another of two days later date, for which, if possi- 


Castle. 
last by a State ceremonial, from which, however, the public have been 
most unwisely excluded. Reference to this point will be found else- 
where.—Mr. Wood, newly appointed Solicitor General, and Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor Turner have been knighted. 


standard of revolt. 





a 





ble, we shall also find room, inasmuch as this matter will be canvassed 
far and wide, and whatever our Uvlonial frieads may say and think, it 
is well that they should have before them a plain statement of the 
home views on the great question of Colonial connection. Lord Grey’s 
entire despatch has not yet come to hand. 


Lord Stanley, on the 13th ult., presented a petition from 5000 of the 


inhabitants of British Guiana, praying for an infusion of the repre- 
sentative principle in their government. 
petition asgsam ex parte one, and expressed his conviction that the Colo- 
nists of British Guiana generally were neither prepared for any or- 
ganic changes, nor desirous of effecting them. 


Earl Grey denounced the 


In the Commons again, the unfortunate Caffre war was the subject of 


a long debate, Mr, Adderley having moved that a Commissioner should 
be sent out to see how the land lies and settle matters with the native 
tribes. This most objectionable proposal, which would have placed 
the military Governor under a painful and humiliating surveillance, 
was properly rejected on a division, the House adopting the almost 
equally objectionable amendment of Lord John Russell, which handed 
over a consideration of the whole Caffre question to that irresponslble, 
dawdling, and inconvenient tricunal—a Committee of the House. 
Lord John’s mind may be relieved by this decision, but it is as absurd 
for the interests of both Colonists and Aboriginies, as is the attempted 
settlement of family disputes through the medium of a Chancery suit. 


The Upper House adjourned for the Raster recess, on Monday the 


14th ult. and the Lower on the following day. 


The Queen and the Court have left Buckingham Palace for Windsor 
Her Majesty was to open the Great Exhibition on Thursday 





From France, there is little news of importance ; but the accounts of 


trade and commerce are reported as gloomy.—M. Guizot and other ad- 
herents of the Louis Philippe dynasty have purchased a journal, the 
Assemblée Nationale. 
of the Royalist party.—A vote of 200,000 francs has passed the Cham- 
ber for celebrating in Paris the anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Republic, on the 4th inst.—The sum of six millions of francs, to be di- 
vided into ten annual grants, has been appropriated for continuing 
the vast fortifications and sea defences of the magnificent harbour of 
Cherbourg. 


The object in view is said to be a consolidation 





wilt Portugal, a quarter of Europe which has latterly been particu- 


larly quiet, there has been a military insurrection. The Duke of 


Saldanha has taken arms against the Queen, and regularly set up the 
The overthrow of the Count of Thomar, a most un- 
popular minister, appears to be the main object in view. The British 


fleet under Commodore Martin was detained in the Tagus, on the 10th 


ult., to watch the course of events, take care of British interests, and 


offer an asylum, as usual, to political refugees. The feats of arms 


have so far not been worth recording. 





A railway from Alexandria to Cairo, and thence to Suez, is spoken 


of as a project no longer dubious. 





The Turkish Government has been prevailed upon by the Austrian, 
to retain Kossuth, Batthyany, and three or four other leading Hunga- 
rians, in its safe keeping. The remainder will soon be liberated. 





There is considerable difficulty in determining what injurious reports 
are warth a formal contradiction, and what may safely be left for re- 
fatation, to their intrinsic absurdity, to time, and to chance. ‘Thus 
we passed unnoticed, about a month ago, a certain grave leading arti- 
cle in the Wew York Herald, informing its readers that a plot was om 
foot for proclaiming a Republic in the manufacturing districts of Eng- 
land. So glso, last week, when the same journal stated editorially that 
Sir Henry Bulwer had gone to South Carolina for the express purpose 


of endeavouring to widen the breach between North and South, we 
said nothing, and time showed not only the absurdity of the charge, 
but that the visit was not paid at all. 


Later still, and still harping on 
the same theme, the Herald has announced that secret agents of the 
British Government are taking part in the political agitation existing 
on the subject of slavery, and are directly sowing the seeds of strife 
and disunion. This rumour is about as worthy of belief as those which 
preceded it. When the Herald’s Republic of Lancashire is established, 
some such event may come to pass—scarcely at an earlier period. 

Since our last publication, the languishing excitement on the subject 
of another invasion of Cuba has been revived by two incidents—the 
issue of a proclamation by the President of the U. S., and the arrest 
of several persons of some standing in the world, as promoters of, or 
participants in, the scheme. The State document alluded to brings to 
mind the existing law against expeditions of this sort, threatens its ap- 
plication to all offenders, warns them that the Government cannot in- 
terfere with foreign Powers for their protection, if rash adventurers will 
endanger their lives, and invokes the aid of all U. S. officers and all 
good citizens to aid in preventing or punishing such misdemeanors. 
Amongst the arrested conspirators, all of whom were bailed, sooner or 
later, in the sum of three thousand dollars, we find the names of Mr. 
John L. O'Sullivan, formerly Editor of the Democratic Review, and of 
Capt. Lewis, once of the far-famed steamer Creole, now commanding 
the Cleopatra, an equally luckless craft—she is quietly lying at a 
wharf of the North River, in the safe keeping of half-a-dozen marines. 
Whether she will be condemned, and her outfitters prosecuted to convic- 
tion, it were hard to surmise, after the tedious and unsatisfactory pro- 
cess in regard to the former expedition. Six months hence, we may per- 
haps have occasion to quote Shakspeare— 

Swallows have built 
In Cleopatra’s sails their nests ; the augurs 
Say, they know not—they cannot tell—look grimly, 
And dare not speak their knowledge. 

The whole affair has created an exceedingly slight sensation, not- 
withstanding rumours of gathering forces in the South, and of great 
trepidation in the Island of Cuba—both in all probability grossly ex- 
aggerated. 





Wonders never cease: the latest is the fact that Irishmen cannot re- 
lish a joke; for we fear it is no novelty that men should be so blinded by 
political animosity as to resent a well-merited and good-humoured re- 
proof, administered to one whorichly deserved it, because the offender 
chances to be one of their own set. Readers see already the drift of 
these remarks. The editor of the Boston American Ceit recently pub- 
lished a letter, purporting to be the copy of a despatch from the British 
Minister at Washington to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
London. The letter was forged—either in the newspaper office, or 
out of it; and it matters not which, the offence being in either case 
equally grave, sinceat least the quoted despatch must have been surrep- 
titiously obtained. At the St. George’s dinner, Sir Henry Bulwer jest- 
ingly exposed the affair, in words which will be found in the Albion of 











last Saturday, and which, to everybody’s great surprise, drew forth an 
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Irish “ indignation meeting” on Tuesday evening last. For the proceed. 
‘imgs thereat we shall not make room. It was noisy and abusive, but 
was not attended by the leading spirits who direct Irish political affairs 
in this city. Forgetting the indignity offered to Irishmen by one of 
their representatives publishing a forged letter, the parties present 
passed resolutions declaring the ,explanation offered by Mr. Bell (as 
detailed below) to be unsatisfactory, and adopting a petition to the 
President of the United States for the dismissal of Sir Henry Bulwer!! 
Comment is unnecessary. The following is the communieation from 
Mr. Bell, which was addressed to the Chairman and read to the meeting. 
If people will take offence where none is meant, and refuse io accept a 
disavowal when frankly tendered, we can only regret their want of 


common sense. 
_ 43 Wall-street, 29th April, 1851. 

Sir :—Considering the object of the meeting called for this evening, I deem it 
my duty to give you the following particulars :— fil : 

When Sir Henry Bulwer made the remarks at the St. George's dinner, which 
I find have been taken offensively by some of my countrymen, I would have at 
once noticed them, for the p: of eliciting explanation, if I bad thought there 
was any intention of giving offence, aud were I not also desirous of not interrupt- 
ing the harmony of the evening. Deeming, however, subsequently, that it might 
be as well to remove possible misconception, I called the following day on 
Sir Henry Bulwer, bux found he was yr scogg | ill. : . 

On Monday morning I addressed a note, alluding to that section of his speech 
which I saw noticed as having caused some unpleasant feeling among the en 
of this city, who consider esmahien descended from the Celtic race. Before, 
however, Sir Henry could have received that note, one was delivered to me 
through the post, marked “Saturday night,” a copy of which I hand you here- 
with, adding, from the known character of that honourable gentleman, I firmly 
believe in the absence of all desire, thought, or intention to give offence to so 
numerous and res le a body as the Irishmen of New York, and indeed so 
large a portion of his fellow-countrymen in Ireland and England. I need not re- 
peat the observation that the and Welsh equally claim the same ancestry, 
and Sir Benry himself is descended from the latter, and married the daughter of 
an Irishman. , é . 2 

But for a previous engagement, which I cannot forego, it was my intention to 
have appeared at this meeting, and personally made the acquaintance of my fellow 
countrymen, and if 1 can get away in seasonable time, I may yet have that plea- 
sure before you separate. Of this you may rest assured, whether as a man, an 
Irishman, or as President of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, I shall never 
silently endure any intentional insult to our loved native land, no matter from 
what source it may emanate. Feeling perfectly assured that the explanation of 
Sir Henry Bulwer in the enclosed copy of his letter, will give entire satisfaction 

ting, I am, sir your obedient servan 
regeneiteden . RICHARD BELL, 


President Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 





Richard Bell, Esq. : Saturday Night. 

My dear Sir—I see that some notice has been taken of an allusior. [ made the 
other day to the term “Celt.” I will not be quite sure of the words I made use 
of on that occasion, but I can be quite sure of the meaning with which I used them ; 
and I had not certainly the reraotest idea of disparaging any portion of your or my 
present countrymen. é . 

The term is, as you know, an ancient one, applying 10 the inhabitants of a 

part of Great Britain and Ireland, at a period when those regions were un- 

civilized, and their people semi-clad and semi-barbarous. I intended, in all good 
humour, to take advantage of and play upon this fact, and it did not occur to me 
that I could be thought to allude to the Irishmen and Welshmen of to-day, in 
depicting the characteristics of the Celts of former times. : 

y public life has given pesca yd of the regard and affection which I en- 
tertain towards the land of your birth, and I may add that having myself some 
claim to be connected with the old Celic families, I should not be disposed to 
assert that there was any natural disqualification in the blood of the race. ‘ 

I do not expect by these remarks to satisfy any—if such there be—determined 
to be dissatisfied ; but I believe that ail which any honest Englishman or Irish- 
man requires, in order not to take offence, is to learn that no offence was intended ; 
and with this view, my dear sir, I have written to you, as St. Patrick's able repre- 
sentative, the few lines you have been reading. 

Yours, very sincerely, H. L. BULWER. 


The Press generally has ridiculed the preposterous sensitiveness 
exhibited by the Irish in this affair. 
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Tue Avurnors’ anv Artists’ Guitv.—The play written by Sir E. 
B. Lytton, in aid of the establishment of this institution, is now in 
course of rehearsal, and will be represented, for the first time, before | 
her Majesty at Devonshire-house. The Queen has graciousiy expressed | 
her great interest in the undertaking, and, with Prince Albert, has | 
shown tne strongest desire to forward a scheme which has their best | 
sympathies. The Duke of Devonshire does no more than vindicate his 
honoured reputation as a patron of literature und art by placing De- | 
vonshire-house at the service of the distinguished amateurs, many of | 
whom are men of world-wide fame. His Grace has, we understand, 
evinced the kcenest interest in the matter. The tickets for the first 
and second representations of the play will, it is said, be issued under 
the Duke’s personal inspection. The price whispered is five guineas 

r ticket for the first two nights. An entirely new moveable theatre 

as been built, and the scenery painted by volunteer artists—Grieve, 
Telbin, and others. We also hear that Maclise will paint a picture 
from the play—a picture to contain the portraits of all the distinguish- 
ed actors ; the picture to be afterwards engraved, and the proceeds to 
be subscribed towards the common object. A noble contribution this, 
from art. It is also said that Sir Edward Landseer will subscribe some 
immortal touches. 

The dramctis persone will, among others, have the names of Charles 
Dickens, Douglas Jerrold, Mark Lemon, Charles Knight, John Forster, 
Stone, Creswick, Topham, Horne, Collins, Peter Cunningham, Marston, 
Robert Beil. The object of these gentlemen’s efforts is a truly noble 
one, and must command the admiration, as it will, no doubt, obtain the 
practical sympathy ofthe wholecountry. The first night of the ee 
sentation of the play—we hear it is of the time ef George I., and full of 
character—is unavoidable deferred until the middle of May. 





Society Lisrary.—The following gentlemen were elected on Tues- 
day, trustees of the N. Y. Society Library :—Messrs. Gulian C. Ver- 
plank, William Inglis, Alexander R. Rodgers, Dayton Hobart, Frede- 
ric DePeyster, Jas. DePeyster Ogden, Joshua Coit, Joseph Delafield, 
James H. Titus, Charles M. Leupp, Charles A. Bristed, John H 
Gourlie, James W. Beekman, Wm. Templeton Johnson, Henry J. 
Anderson. 


Exectrro-Macnetic Locomotives.—We learn from the Washington 
Republic that Prefessor Page bas succeeded in obtaining a rate of nine- 
teen miles per hour, by the adoption of electro-magnetism to a railway 
tug. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Lonpvon, 18TH Aprix, 1851. 

The chance of any return to Protectionist principles seems to dimi- 
nish daily. In two recent eléctions, that at Coventry and that at 
Aylesbury, free traders have been returned in the place of two Tory 
members and in opposition to Tory candidates. I mention Coventry 
and Aylesbury, because the former is a busy manufacturing town and 
the latter an agricultural place. A protectionist member said to me 
the other day, ‘‘If they would but grant us the hundredth part ofa 
penny it would be a move in the right direction, and be some sort of an 
encouragement to us.” Now I remember on one occasion, when I was 
a denizen of your —— city of New York, that the Brooklyn 
ferryman threw into the East River sundry British copper penny 
— which he had received trom some emigrants, as being too cum- 

ersome and awkward-looking to be worth his care—your readers will 
therefore understand the extremely modest expectations of my Pro- 
tectionist interlocutor. 

Whether the alarmists are right, as to there being any danger of 
popular tumult on the occasion of the approaching World’s Fair, or 
whether it be merely a measure of precaution, it is certain that the 
government are concentrating a larger quantity of troops in and about’ 
the metropolis than I have ever known to be assembled in London be- 
fore; and the police force has been augmented ; besides which, a con- 
siderable body of foreign police will be present on the interesting 
occasion in order to do the *‘ talkee talkee” to those who cannot under- 
stand the Saxon, or “ pure well of English undefiled.” Meanwhile 
strange looking people with all sorts of beards, from straw coloured 





The new schooner-yacht, built by Mr. Brown, under arrangements 
already mentioned, for the express purpose of competing with English 
‘vessels of her class, is be launched this day, betwee eleven and twelve 
o’clock, from the dock on the East River adjoining the Novelty Works. 
Bhe is to be christened the 4merica. Her first match here will be with 
Mr. Stevens's celebrated yacht Maria, and it will be sailed in a few 
days. Upon the result of this trial mainly depends her contemplated 
woyage across the Atlantic. 


It is impossible to register the names of the many fine ships and 
‘steamers, built or owned at this port. We must, however, call atten- 
tion to the superb clipper ship Flying Cloud, lying at the foot of Maid- 
en Lane, lately built at Boston and owned by Messrs. Grinnell, Min- 
turn & Co of this city. She is 1800 tons burihen, sharper than any 
‘vessel of her class yet launched, and in form, fit, and rig, is pronoun- 
ced by good judges to bea perfect specimen of marine architecture.— 
‘The Humboldt, Havre steamer, about to sail on her first voyage to Ha- 
‘wre, attracts also much attention. She is expected to makea very ra- 
pid passage. 

Mademoiselle Jenny Lind commences on Wednesday next, at Castle 
Garden, another series of Concerts; and it will be seen by public ad- 
‘vertisements that the old fussy system is to be again adopted, and that 
scale prices, ticket auctions, and enforced punctuality, are to be part 





- and parcel of the arrangements. It is to be hoped that the public will 


find in the Concerts themselves wherewithal to compensate them for 
these ridiculous innovations; but it is desirable also that in the case of 
celebrated artists coming to this city hereafter, these innovations may 
mot become a precedent. Salvi, that excellent tenor, sings on this oc- 
«asion, and Belletti will again be welcomed—Mr. Benedict conducts. 
“To crown the whole, the newspapers announce in large type the en- 
ggement of “‘one hundred attentive ushers.” What more can be 
“wanted ? 

One little cloud has flickered across the brilliant sunshine that has 
whone so unceasingly on Mademoiselle Lind during her triumphant 
{progress through this country. Some wretched urchins at Pittsburgh, 
@ few days since, threw “‘a few pebbles” at her carriage and at the 
window of her apartment—a disgraceful and unaccountable out- 
rage, for which they deserved a good whipping. Of the cause of 
this act nothing has been heard, but its effect upon the nerves of the 
lady was so strong that she declined appearing again there in public, 
and abruptly left Pittsburgh for Baltimore. 





Much interest is felt in an approaching exhibition of what is called 
“Natural Second Sight.” It is to take place on Monday evening at 
<he Chinese Assembly Rooms in Broadway. The exhibitor, M. Gandon, 
‘@ Frenchman, professes the exercise of a marvellous magnetic influ- 
nce over his nephew, a youth of sixteen. Baron de Trobriand and 
ether writers in the Courrier des Etats Unis have testified in strong 
terms to very surprising manifestations of power on his part. 





Tue Wortp versus tHE Convent.—The case of Miss Au sta 
Talbot, which has excited so much attention lately, is likely, we onion. 
stand, te receive a very happy and legitimate solution. It is current- 
ly rumoured, ind we believe correctly, that Mies Talbot is about to be 
married 4¢ Lord Edward Howard, M.P. for Horsham, son of the Duke 
¢ ja oo vee Earl po and premier Peer of Encland— 

arrang.men ery respect suitable, i i i 
ute wun those Be = rw a - and one in which the public 
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SECOND THOUGH'TS ARE BEST.—The members of the Senior United | 


Service Club have d.*cided that all field officers, captains, and command. 


T foreign states, who may come 


down to jet black, are becoming more numerous in the streets, and the 
fine weather of this week has given the preparation of the glass case 
a very considerable lift, so that there is hardly any doubt that all 
things will be ready on the promised 1st of May. So, on this day fort- 
night, the Babel will be in full swing. The building has been reported 
perfectly weather tight and water tight, but if there were such a thing 
as sun in England, in May, I guess people would be pretty consider- 
ably fried under such a vitreous covering. 

After all that has been written and said against the nunnery called 
** the Lodge,” at Taunton, I am sure it must be a very attractive place, 
for two young ladies of different families with whom I am acquainted 
have just insisted on remaining there, in spite of the efforts of some of 
their friends to remove them—one as a “ postulant,” the other going 
the length of taking the veil. You can hardly form an idea of the ex- 
eitement that still exists on all subjects connected with the Roman 
Catholic religion: the “‘ Papal Aggression” is still denounced as inso- 
lent, offensive, and insidious. It is, I think, much to be regretted that 
expressions have been hastily and inconsiderately used, both in the 
House and elsewhere, which must necessarily have given great offence 
to a large portion of the community, and which tend to revive a spirit 
of religious rancour and bigotry, which one would have been glad to 
have considered extinct. It has certainly increased the difficulties of 
any government here, very materially. 

It is curious to observe what apparently insignificant matters become 
of moment in a commercial country like this, where the making of 
money is @ paramount consideration. I knew a manufacturer once 
who made his fortune by “ dolls’ eyes”—an almost ludicrous article 
of trade you would suppose—yet so it was. He was a glass manufac- 
turer, and some person applied to him for some “‘ dolls’ eyes ;” he had 
none, nor did he know how to make them, but the demand set him on 
enquiry, and after considerable trouble he found that what were used 
in this country were made by a little Frenchman living in a garret in 
St. Giles’s. He went to this man, got possession of his secret, by pay- 
ing him, established at Birmingham a large workshop for the article, 
and realized enormous profits by it. 

Rather an astonishing example of freedom in a European republic 
took place the other day in France. A Monsieur Sellier, who had been 
a professor of rhetoric by calling, and is now a !andowner, a Mayor of 
a considerable commune, and a person of very excellent character, 
was fined 50 francs by the Tribunal of Correctional Police for teaching 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, gratuitously to his own servants 
and two or three neighbours, amounting in all to a class of 10 people! 
The French law does not allow of such teaching without authoriza- 
tion, and Mr. Sellier had a gentle hint that a second offence of the 
same nature would subject him to imprisocament! I don’t know what 
the citizens of your republic would say to such laws as these, but I 
am quite sure they would not suit us here. 

‘The awful and fatal explosions that have recently taken place in 
mines have of course invited a great deal of attention to the subject, 
and re to be the conclusion arrived at by a majority of those 
best informed on the question, that the introduction of the scientific 
safeguard of what is called the Davy safety lamp has done more harm 
than good, although this, it must be admitted, is owing to the very 
reckless habits of the miners themselves, who use the lamp with the 
most extraordinary carelessness; whereas when they were obliged, as 
formerly, to use candles, the evident danger created a self-imposed 
remedy, for it was then nec to take care that the state of the air 
in v4 mine was such, that a naked candle could be used with im- 
punity. 

The numerous murders that have occurred within the last six months 
have been such as almost to “ pape the isle from its propriety.” 
Many of them have been effected in the most extraordinary manner by 
small bands of men from the “ sister isle,” who have crossed the chan- 
nel apparently for the express purpose, and then having put something 
into their mouths and ae have quietly returned to their native 
fastnesses. This is really no exaggeration; two of these gentry who 
could not ‘take water” again in time, confessed that they had come 
over with the direct design of killing their way up to London; but 
fortunately, after having practised upon two unfortunate victims, 
their speculation was brought to an end. Very pleasant it is for « Mr. 
Briggs’ of the city, on one of his quiet afternoon cockney walks in the 





abating ; the only danger seems now of its being carried too far, that is, 


of a simple cultivation of the intellect being vigorously encoura ed, 
while the feelings and moral habi:s are hardly sufficiently attended to, 
Thus infants who can scarcely speak are now in many places taken 
from their natural monitors, their mothers, to herd together in classeg 
under some midisval teacher; and though they may in this way ac. 
quire their ABC at an earlier age than they used to do, they lose other 
good influences. That I may not appear sentimental on this subject, | 
will quote the words of that unrivalled philosopher Bacon, who fine] 
said, ‘* The light of the understanding is not a dry or pure light, but 
drenched in the will and the affections.” 

The tranquil state of Portugal, up to the last arrival from Lisbon, 
has been very remarkable, ever since the ‘‘ last” French revolution. 
The fact is, I suppose, that as the Portuguese made a point, in all their 
little ‘* pronunciamentos” and so on, never toshed blood or damage any. 
body’s person, their *‘ coups de theatre” lost all interest by the side of 
what was going on in Paris, Madrid, Vienna, Hungary, Holstein ang 
elsewhere. Be the reason however what it may, the fact is, that never 
for the last thirty years have Lisbon and Oporto been so tranquil, as 
until the recent outbreak, even little private assassinations seem to 
have gone out of fashion since paving and gas have come in; and Her 
Most Faithful Majesty Donna Maria da Gloria has had an easier task 
lately than any other monarch of Europe, and I think that even our 
own little Queen, the popular Victoria, might have been glad to ex- 
change with her royal cousin. The present insurrection will, it is 
thought, be a harmless affair. 

The medical men here say, that the excitement caused by all the re- 
cent religious discussions and differences has encreased the number of 
ompe v4 afflicted with mental diseases, and much augmented the num- 

er of inmates of lunatic asylums both public and private. Thus while 
too much excitement upsets the mind, a little awakens it, as is proved 
by the different treatment of lunatics and idiots. The management of 
the latter is a very recent affair, and has been successful. It was the 
result of a curious opposition of theory between the two French physi- 
cians, Séguin and Itard. A wild man was some time since found in the 
forests of Aveyron and brought to Paris as a prize for the theorist to 
work upon. Itard undertook his education, and adapted his plans ac- 
cording to the theory that the mind is the product of the senses, and 
that education consists in impressing the outward world on the senses. 
But his pupil Séguin, after the entire failure of Itard’s plan, tried the 
opposite and succeeded, for he saw that the mind was not a mere “ ta- 
bula rasa” but a spiritual organism, which merely lay dormant, and 
that the essence of education consisted in rousing this conscience, in. 
tellect, and will, to spontaneous action, and this course is now always 
adopted. Idiots are therefore more easy to cure than lunatics. 

A sad comment on the state of education and morals amongst our 
neighbours the Irish is afforded by the fact, that wherever they con, 
gregate in large numbers, an addition is required to the gaol of the 
place. I was struck with this on reading a common matter-of-fact pa, 
ragraph in a paper to-day, which states that ‘in consequence of” the 
immigration of Irish into Glasgow, a new prison is being built, with 
160 cells. But the blame is not all theirs, poor people. Bad govern- 
ment and oppression have had much to do with it. And yet we always 
inveigh against slavery with you, and like the rest of the world, 

** Compound for sins we are inclined to, 
But damning those we have no mind to.” 

Paris is very gay just now and very full of foreigners, the English 
having returned in large numbers. The amusements are more 
‘ effrenes” than ever, and “all goes gaily as a marriage bell,” though 
politics are in as dubious a state as ever. One of the most engaging 
subjects of ‘* cancan” and general conversation has been the law-suit 
against Madame de Melcy, better known all over the world as “ the 
Grisi,” by which her husband has recovered against her the sum of 
27,500 francs for his share of her earnings since a certain agreement 
entered into between them. I understand the lady is furious, and vows 
she wont pay, and knowing somewhat of her, I confess I should not like 
to be the sheriff's officer whose lot it shall be to enforce the decrees of 
the law against the lady’s ‘‘ corps et biens”—at least I should endea- 
vour to ascertain what missiles were within reach, and keep a sharp 
look out thereanent. CAM. 


PAusic. 


PHILHARMONIC ConcERT.—The last concert of the season was given on Satur 
day, at the Apollo rooms. The attendance was a very crowded one, but the per 
formances, on the whole, we thought not quite as satisfactory as on former occa 
sions. Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor led off the programme of the evening. 
The tempo of the first movement was, we think, a mistaken one, it being much 
slower than is usually chosen; and the same remark is true, perhaps, of the other 
movements, This caused a certain lassitude and want of animation in the per- 
formance: we missed, throughout, indeed, that delicate dynamical shading, and 
that unmistakeable wnction which this magnificent composition generally excites, 
and which makes itself felt inthe music: An excuse for this, however, may lie 
in the extreme familiarity with the piece, and the frequency with which it is 
heard. A difficult if not impossible matter is a sustained enthusiasm about any- 
thing beautifel or perfect in this world, even though it be a symphony of Beet- 
hoven! So fatally-fast does beauty, after all, pall upon us! The second move- 
ment appealed to the sympathies of the audience, and was encored. One fine 
point of musical effect was lost to our ear by an imperfection in the performance 
of one or two instruments. We allude to the sustained and gradually ascending 
tone which is given to the clarinetts and oboes in one of the varied repetitions of 
the theme, This beautiful passage, though a long one, is certainly intended to be 
played by these instruments—as it may be—with a single breath. But the break- 
age in the continuous tone, occasioned by the players stopping to take breatlt, 
marred the eloquent connection and climax of the musical period. Madame 
Bouchelle also favoured us, on this occasion, with one or two solos. Her first 
piece was the difficult and beautiful aria from Don Giovanni, which was recently 
so marvellously and exquisitely sung by Jenny Lind: an unfortunate reminis- 
cence, we think, for any performer less gifted than herself. But a much less ac- 
complished artist than Madame Bouchelle would have imparted pleasure by 
singing so beautiful a composition. Mr. Wallace’s song, “ Go thou restless wind,” 
was sung to the approbation of the audience, and was encored. We think the 
song, however, would have been quite as effective without the transcript of the 








words on the back of the programme, the rather doubtful significance and gram- 


mar of the last verse injuring somewhat the impression of the whole. The fleet 
and delicate accompaniment of this pleasing song, was fleetly and delicately 
played by Mr. Scharfenberg. The same gentleman favoured us with, perhaps, 
the most artistic performance of the evening, in a concerto for the piano and 
orchestra by Mendelssohn. Scharfenberg is a most pure and polished player and 
gave, as usual, universal satisfaction. But in this piece, again, the orchestral ac- 
companiment showed a little want of rehearsal. The violin duett would have 
pleased us more could we have rid ourself of the impression, that the instruments 
were not in perfect tune. There might have been something in the atmosphere, 
on the evening in question, which prevented that perfect unanimity of tone so de- 
sirable in such performances, but some little imperfection was certainly appre- 
ciable- 

The last piece of the programme was a very remarkable and admirable overture 
by Litoff: the principal theme of which was the Marseilles Hymn. The compo 
sition took most of the audience—as we confess it did ourself—by surprise, for its 
great energy, and fine management of the subject; the counterpoint passage (0T 
Gegensatz) to which was very spirited and successful. Toward the close, where 
this is repeated, it might have been more effective had a fresh treatment of the 
theme been introduced. Perhaps the piece here indicated a little lack of inven- 
tion. The effect of the whole, however, was refreshing and animating. The in- 
strumentation is noisy, but the noise seems well applied, and, considering the 
theme, quite in place. 

We very much regret the close of the Philharmonic season: though for the sub- 
scribers there are yet two more rehearsals to be enjoyed. The concerts this winter 
have been eminently suocessful, and have afforded fresh proof of the sterling worth 
and well-earned celebrity of the instituuon. So long as the Phiilarmonic is as well 





smoky environs of this great town, to meet a couple of these marauders 

who are ready and willing tomurder him at a moment’s notice. for the | 
chance of the loose silver they may find in his pocket. There are plenty | 
of men here who undertake the slaughtering and skinning sheep, at 
and after the rate of 4d. each, but these adventurers usk no fixed price | 





poy he the service of America = othe 

to land on duty, or’ properly accredited to thei ini 
ambassador. shall be adyaitted honorary tomabeus of tie’ club, got 
titled to all its privileges during their stay in England. ; 


for killing a man, taking their chance of what he may have. Ina re- 
cent case, a poor woman, who was knocked down and murdered, had 
literally only three half-pence about her. 


The zeal displayed in the great cause of Education is by no means 


organized and well-officered as it now is, we do not fear a change in this respect- 
Mr. Eisfeld, the conductor, is both in point of routine as instrumental leader, and 
in popular tact of general management, a valuable acquisition to the society. The 


thanks of the public are due to this gentleman for the industrious and careful re- 
hersal of the majority of pieces performed this winter, as well as for the service 
he has rendered the friends and the cause of art, in the charming (luartetle 
Soirées which he gave us the past season. Their success wil, uf cours ensut 


their repetition, on a larger scale even, next winter. 
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Notices of New Works. 


ory or Pweumaro.ocy, &c. By J. H. Jung- Stilling. New- 
York. 1851. Redfield.—This work, translated from the Germen by 
samuel Jackson, is one of the latest of the new class of publications, 
called forth by the Rochester rappings and the different spiritual hum- 
bugs of the day. Many of its anecdotes would have been admirably 

ited to the meridian of Salem during the period of its remarkable 
- neraft delusions, though we doubt i they would have been alto- 
er believed, even in that Jay. The author, Dr Jung-Stilling, was 
n of the early friends of Goethe, who describes him in his autobio- 
per hy as a man of warm temperament and an enthusiast in religion— 
on faith tolerated no doubt, his convictions no jest.” As might be 
expected, his logic is weak, cramped, false in many instances, and 
twisted to suit his own peculiar views, which he by no means under- 
stands himself. General credulousness seems to be his chief charac- 
teristic. Those who differ from him in opinion are heretics in every 
thing good: to be a materialist or @ philosopher is to reach the summit 
of human depravity. As a specimen of his style of reasoning, we will 
what he says of the astronomical system of Copernicus. 





THE 


quote 

Let the astronomer quietly continue to make use of it as a mathematical axiom, 
and to enlarge the visible creation by his inventions and discoveries: the ancient 
biblical representation, and the idea which mankind have formed of the universe 
from the earliest age—that the earth stood in the centre, and that the whole firma- 
ment moved round the earth, as also that this is the most important part of crea- 
tion—are, to us, true and satisfactory ; for, as all motion can take place in time 
and place only, and as time and space lave no existence in the province of trath, 
so likewise no motion exists there, but merely in our idea; and therefore the 
firmament may just as well revolve in twenty four hours round the earth, as the 
earth round the sun, The Copernican system is founded upun the real existence 
of time, space, and motion in each; but, as all three are not to be found in the 
realin of truth, the Copernican system is nothing more than an easier method of 
solving a difficult question. The ancient system of the universe, in which the 
earth, with mankind, is made the chief object of creation, and in which every- 
thing else revolves around them, is the most natural and obvious idea to all men ; 
it is also the most easily united with the representations of that world which is 
above the senses, and is, therefore, the truest system for us: while the Coperni- 
can, on the contrary, has arisen from rational inferences, founded on the reality 
of time and space, and is, therefore, not true. ' 

Every reasonable man, who is in any measure capable of calm and impartial 
reflection, must and will find ail that has hitherto been advanced undeniably true ; 
and should, here and there, any one have any doubt or objection still, let him state 
it: [ will solve every doubt and answer every objection. 

Again; at the summing up of one of his most marvellous stories, he 
uses the following lucid language. 

This narrative contains several things that afford remarkable insight into the 
spiritnal world. That it was no empty vision which the minister's wife saw, but 
in reality a being from the other world, is certain, because eveu the chi-dren 
observed the little angel, With respect to these, and particularly to the infant in 


arms, there can be no deception. The springing away of the latch, the > wee | 
of the lady’s heel, and the chair thrown upon the floor, are also proofs of the rea 
presence of the unuappy spirit of some former clergyman. On the occasion of 


the extremely remarkable solemnity in the churchyard, the minister saw nothing 
except the churchyard illuminated. 1 regret that | do not know whether the 
enurchyacd had been illuminated by the inhabitants, or if the light really pro- 
ceeded froin spirits; on this point much depends ; for the minister saw the light 
also; this was likewise no empty vision, but a real solemnity. Departed souls, 
therefore, celebrate the festivals of their Redeemer and Saviour in hades! In 
time they shall see him as he is, and celebrate his feasts in his presence. 


Another specimen of his logical contradictions, and we have done 
with our extracts. 


It is a fixed principle with me not to include any anecdotes in this work, of the 
certainty of which I have no proofs; otherwise | could adduce instances in 
which courageous persons have approached black and dangerous spirits, and even 
gone through them ; but they afterward felt the bad effects of it, by swellings 
arising in the skin, and severe illness ensuing. A certain watchman, of the name 
of Osmann, who is sazd to have formerly lived in Erfurt, 7s reported to have died 
in conseqvence of a circumstance of this kind ; and it is affirmed that the matter 
underwent a judicial investigation at the time. 


And this is a specimen, by no means the worst that could be adduced, 
of the ghostly literature of the day! With all that the Rappers and 
Mesmerizers advance, we have no doubt but we shall soon have a com- 
plete atlas of the spiritual world, with all its locations jotted down for 
the inspection of the curious. There was a time when men were dis- 
posed to be sensible and rational beings; but if such books as this are 
read and believed in to any great extent, by those who are competent 
to judge their absurdities, we shall almost incline to wish that ‘“ chaos 
had come again.” 


CuRRAN AND HIs ConTemMpoRARIES. By Charles Phillips. Ibid. 
Harpers.—The author of this pleasant volume is well known as an advo- 
cate at the English Bar, his practice lying in criminal cases, in which he 
has met with great success. It is a sketchy work, not going deeply into 
the politics of Ireland, but crowded with lively reminiscenses of her 
ablest sons ; for with a keen relish for the humorous himself, Mr. 
Phillips revels especially in the abundant and very racy anecdotes 
with which all records of modern Irish history are garnished. Some 
of his bits of local adventure and specimens of repartee have been pro- 
duced before, but there is quite enough of novelty to make the book a 
readable one. Not the worst-told tale is the following. 


As a judge, and, indeed, Barrington has hinted at it, Lord Avonmore had ene 
= fault: he was apt to take up a first impression of a cause, and it was very 
ifficult afterwards to obliterate it, The advocate, therefore, had not only to 
struggle against the real obstacles presented to him by the case itself, but also 
with the imaginary ones created by the hast anticipation of the judge. Curran 
was one day most seriously annoyed by this habit of Lord Avonmore, and he took 
the following whimsical method of correcting it. The reader must remember 
that the object of the narrator was, by a tedious and malicious procrastination, to 
irritate his hearer into the vice he was so anxious to eradicate. They were to 
dine together at the house of a common friend, and a large party was assembled, 
many of whom witnessed the occurrences of the morning. Curran, contrary to 
all his usual habits, was late for dinner, and at length arrived in the most admir- 
ably affected agitation. “ Why, Mr. Curran, you have kept us a full hour wait- 
ing dinner for you,” grumbled out Lord Avonmore. “ Qh, my dear lord, I regret 
it much; you must know it is not my custom, but—I’ve just been witness to a 
miost melancholy occurrence.” “My God! you seem terribly moved by it; 
take a glass of wine. What was it? what was it?” “ I will tell you, my lord, 
© moment I can collect myself. I had been detained at court—in the Court of 
wae lordship knows the chancellor sits late.” “I do—I do; but go 
on.” “Well, my lord, I was hurrying here as fast as ever I could—I did not 
even change my dress—I hope I shall be excused for coming in my boots ?’’ 
P 90h, pooh, never mind your boots: the point—come at once to the point of the 
Story.” “ Oh—I will, my good lord, in a moment. I walked here—I would not 
«ven wait to get the carriage ready—it would have taken time, you know. Now 
‘ere is a market exactly in the road by which I had to pass—your lordship may 
Perhaps recollect the market--do you?” “ [Po be sure I do: go on Curran—go 
on with the story.” “Iam very glad your lordship remembers the market, for I 
— forgot the name of it—the name—the name—"’ “ What the devil signifies 
. © name of it, sir? it's the Castle Market.” “ Your lordship is perfectly right ; 
C bed ae the Castle Market. Well, I was passing through that very identical 
oe © Market, when I observed a butcher preparing to kill a calf. “He had a 
wee knife in his hand—it was assharp asarazor. The calf was standing behind 
d m—he drew the knife to plunge it into the animal. Just as he was in the act of 
oing so, a little boy about four years old—his only son—-the loveliest little baby 
killed. saw—ran suddenly across his path, and he killed—oh, my God! he 
omer. “The child! the child! the child!” vociferated Lord Avonmore. 
Mes my lord, ‘#e-calf,” continued Curran, very coolly; “he killed the calf. but— 
Pl te is im the habit of anticipating.” The universal laugh was thus 
im against his lordship; and Curran declared that, often afterward, a first 
Pe ay 3p was removed more easily from the Court of Exchequer by the recol- 
f _ of the calf in Castle Market, than by all the eloquence of the entire pro- 
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SHAKSPEARR’s Worxs. Boston. Phillips —This noble edition, 
Published in numbers and nearly completed, deserves repeated com- 
mendation. It is a pleasure to glance the eye over familiar language 
Put before one in sucha readable and dainty form. The whole set will 
form a splendid work, well worth the binding for a library. 

Tue Froir Garpen. By P. Barry. New-York. 1851. Scribner 
—A treatise on the laying out, arranging, and managing of orchards 
and gardens, put together with extreme care, and evidently meant for 
* practical hand-book. It is also rendered clear to any capacity by 
ome Wood-cuts executed with remarkable neatness and precision. 

thefintrinsic merits of the book—a thick duodecimo—it would take 


| all the comforts of palaces. 





a gardener to speak decidedly, but it certainly has the air of a vade 
mecum for rural life. 


Fish anp Fisuine or Nortu America. By Frank Forester. 
Ibid. Stringer.—Mr. Herbert’s instructions to sportsmen, and in- 
formation for naturalists, must have met with general favour, for 
the book is already in a second edition. Its value is increased by a 
supplement added to it, and it is printed on finer paper than that used 
originally. Of the author’s abilities in handling both pen and pencil 
we have often had occasion to speak, and always welcome the appear- 
ance of any novelty from him. 

A Hanp-soox or Heraupry. By T. W. Gwilt Mapleson. Ibid. 
J. Wiley.—This small volume is an exceedingly choice specimen of the 
art of bookmaking. It contains a slight sketch of the nature and 
proprieties of heraldic bearings, a few practical hints on their right- 
ful usage, and some beautiful illustrations full of taste and manual 
skill. These last consist mainly of the arms of the subscribers to the 
work. With the increasing wealth and luxuries of this country 
comes the desire to share in aristocratic distinctions ; nor are pedi- 
grees less valued here than in any portion of the Old World. Irre- 
spective of all this, Mr. Gwilt and the publisher both deserve high 
credit for the charming way in which they have presented the subject 
to the public. 


Booxs Receivep.—The Two Adwirals, by J. Fenimore Cooper, new edition 
tevised by the author, and complete ir one volume. Putnam.—A treatise on 
Political Economy, by George Opdyke. Jbid.—Nature and Blessedness of 
Christian Purity, by Revd. S. Foster, with an introduction by Dr. Janes. 
Harpers.—The Alhambra, by Washington Irving, author's revised edition. 
Putnam.—The Complete Kitchen and Fruit Gardener. Philadelphia. [eter- 
son.—-The Complete Farrier, by John C. Knowlson. Ibid. 


—_—_ > -_—— 
THE EARL OF CARLISLE AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


Last night a public meeting was held at Willis’s Rooms with the view 
of forming a district Literary and Scientific Association for the parishes 
of St. James’s, Westminster, St. Anne’s, Soho, and St. Paul’s, Covent- 

arden. 

’ The Earl of Carlisle, who presided, addressed the meeting at consi- 
derable length. He said that though he addressed them as parishes, 
they were in fact equivalent to many ancient and modern capitals. 
Within their precincts were the residences of a large proportion of 
those who constituted the most wealthy, the most educated, the most 
powerful classes of what they might, without undue pretension call the 
foremost people of the world (cheers); the residences of statesmen and 
warriors whose lives made history—of beauties who, if they credited 
the same history, often made a great deal of underhand history them- 
selves (a laugh)—of authers, of whom he would name but one, and him 
because he had been made most properly the president of that society 
—Mr. Macaulay. Then these parishes comprised the main portions of 
the business, the fashion, and the Government of the country; they 
abounded in all the pulses of our vast civilization; they were filled 
with everything which could minister to the comfort, the use, or the 
luxury of those who inhabited them; with houses more conspicuous, 
perhaps, for the completeness of their interior arrangements than for 
their exterior architecture (likely to be the case with nations that pre- 
ferred, as ourselves, luxurious privacy to outward show) ; with shops 
whose glittering varieties would at any time furnish an exhibition of 
all nations; with clubhouses built upon the scale and with more than 
(Cheers.) This brought him to the point 
to which he more particularly wished to call their attention. Those 
clubhouses, with their luxuries and reading rooms, were provided for 
the wealthy and easy classes of society; but they wished to communi- 
cate and to extend the same advantages to those who could only procure 
them by steady and combined efforts. Was there nothing in the cha- 
racter of the population of those parishes which made it peculiarly fit- 
ting that such aids and appliances should be afforded them, comprising 
as they did numbers of the young men who were engaged in those res- 
pectable and wealthy firms which numbered more persons in them than 
even the feudal barons? (Cheers ) The noble earl proceeded :—* Sheer 
idleness is perhaps the most trying, as well as the most irksome condi- 
tion to which our nature is subject—ambition, passion, covetousness 
may lead to a thousand excesses, a thousand follies, a thousand crimes ; 
but at all events they employ and absorb the faculties of the mind and 
the soul ; but idleness represents that state of the garnished house into 
which, being void of any tenant, all other demons may enter and take 
up their abode, and make the state of the man worse than of any who 
may live under their separate mastery. I do not want to prescribe, I 
am sure I should be ill qualified and little warranted to do so, what 
ursuits, what amusements, may be blamelessly pursued or not; but it 
is enough that in this overflowing town there are on every side facili- 
ties and temptations to wrong about which no one can doubt; there are 
alehouses and tavern orgies; there are more refined, perhaps not less 
dangerous, seductions, into which many may fall, not from deliberate 
purpose, not from pre-arranged depravity, but from the tedium of the 
unoccupied hour and the void of an unemployed mind. For these we 
hope to find at least the means of tendering that which, well received 
and well improved, has the direct effect of employing and interesting 
the mind, has an available tendency to refine and to ennoble it. You 
will hear of the exact scheme and proposed plan of operation, in the 
event of there being sufficient goodwill and energy to form this institu- 
tion, nee by those who have made it their business to originate 
this laudable and public spirited effort. It is, I believe, the wish to 
procure suitable premises, to provide a reading room for newspapers, 
reviews, and periodical publications, a library for works of more bulk 
and pretension, lecture rooms, where lectures on suitable subjects con- 
nected with literature and science will be delivered by competent and 
approved persons, and to open classes for different branches of useful 

instruction. 

‘*It has been said by a poet whom I should be the very last to slight, 
that ‘a little learning is a dangerous thing.’ Supposing this to be 
true, which I will not now stop to discuss, what is the course which it 
would suggest? Would it be no learning at all? I believe that would 
be a dangerous thing ; but at all events I know, and I am glad to know, 
that it is an impossible thing. There is in our day and country no one 
class which will be content to have no learning, or who would bear to 
be told that learning is the appurtenence of the wealthy or the high 
born, of a titled aristocracy, of privileged places of education ; it may 
dwell amid the leafy bowers and on the calm waters of the Isis, but 
when these waters wander into the business and life of our imperial 
Thames it shall no more mix with the expanding stream ; it may inhabit 
pale cloisters and feed the contemplation of robed doctors and capped 
students, but it shall not approach the thick current of our daily life, 
our marts of trade, or streets of busy concourse. I know you will repel 
any such arrogant pleas. You will say that the days of any monopoly 
for learning are over, and that therefore, ifa little learning is danger- 
ous, and no learning is happily out of the question, the only course both 
of feasibility and safety is to take the best means in our power to make 
the little learning larger—to make learning—which, if ignorant of its 
littleness, beeame puffed up and vapid and presuming, and so danger- 
ous—by timely and growing addition, supplement, steady, and protect 
itself. I feel there is no need to remind an audience so intelligent as 
this, or to remind those in whose behalf this undertaking is in contem- 
rere that no literary or scientific institution—nay, no arena of in- 

ividual diligence and study—can turn all of you into prodigies of 
learning or miracles of genius. If the poet Gray could have called up 
from their turfy heaps all the rude forefathers of the hamlet, he did not 
mean that all ef them would have been set down by him asa village 
Hampden, or a mute inglorious Milton, or a guiltless Cromwell. t 
will be, indeed, a proud destiny for this proposed institution if it should 
ever be the means of eliciting the genius that may leave its impress 
upon the literature or science of the country, that would teach a new 
truth to its philosophy, or add a new string to itslyre. It is enough 
for our less aspiring ambition if it afford to all, especially to those 
whose days are engrossed with the drudgery of labour, and distracted 
with the clatter of the busy, puffing, steaming life around us, the op- 
portunities and facilities for innocent recreation, for refined enjoyment, 
for useful and ennobling instruction. (Cheers.) This institution, as 
I have before said, is intended to promote and foster both literary and 
scientific acquirement. Having, certainly, but very slight pretension 





to hold forth to you upon either, I have not the least shadow of a pre- 
tension to say one word about science—I mean astronomy—lI will make 
one brief quotation from a statement I just now fell in with, which 
shows very forcibly and popularly how its ascertained truths, so far 
transcending whatever could have been imagined or guessed at, are 
now become the property of multitudes.—‘ Our own lunar satellite 




















turns monthly on its own axis, and revolves simultaneously round the 
earth, and in sweeps with the earth in a vast annual circle round 
the sun, and with the sun itself careers with the whole stupendous 
solar system round another prodigious stellar centre. Let us take the 
extreme diameter of our planetary system and try to form some notion 
of the distance represented by 3,000,000,000 miles, and when we have 
altogether failed, let us acknowledge, as we must, that even this incom- 

prehensible extension into space is an inadequate unit of measurement 

for meeting the stellar distances, as we see them scattered about on & 

fine evening like a careless profusion of gold dust on the dark purple of 
the skies.’ By the side of such transcendant revelations mere human 

literature must appear to pale its pretensions and droop its wing ; but, 

as ever after the contemplation of the loftiest architecture of the heav- 

ens, or the most brilliant embroidery of the earth, or the most solemn 

sublimities of the sea, still upon human eyes and souls the form and face 

of human beauty will exercise the most controlling witchery, so the 

promptings of human creation and the utterance of human genius will 

always strike home to the heart of man. Some of you may take advan- 

tage of the classes of languages, and master for yourselves the abun- 

dant treasures of style and thought and fancy which the other nations 
of Europe have amassed for themselves; but in our own Saxon tongue 
all of you may appropriate to yourselves, to omit all mention of our 
rich and noble prose, the universal and unparalleled eloquence of Shak- 
speare, the sacred harmony of Milton, the gentle fancy of Speuser, the 
nervous energy of Dryden, the faultless brilliancy of Pope, the eagle 
flight of Gray, the tender flow of Goldsmith, the moral gravity of Cow- 
per. Such, then, are mere glimpses and dashes of the pursuits, wheth- 

er scientific or literary, to which we would fain invite you. I would 

mention two points in connexion with the present project which I ever 
have greatly encouraged, and indeed, induced me to have put my- 

self thus forward in recommending it to you. One is—and certainly if 
it had been otherwise I would have kept wholly clear of it—it makes no 
exclusions on account of differences in religious connexion or opinion; 
the other is that I know, among many others, it meets with the active 
support and countenance of a minister of religion so exemplary and ju- 
dicious as the rector of St. James’s, and his agency will be a guarantee 
that it will not be allowed to assume any questionable direction. I 
have, however imperfectly and hurriedly, devoted a few words to liter- 
ature and science; I do not give any to religion; my lips have no spe- 
cial privilege for that high theme; it is, assuredly, not because I un- 
dervalue its importance, but, while I should consider the religion that 
attempted to thwart or op the growth and diffusion of science or 
literature as traitorous to her claims and suicidical to her own exis- 
tence, by watching, guarding, directing their course she will impart to 
them a portion of her own divinity.” 

Dr. Lankaster read a brief report, and was followed by Sir H. De la 
Beche, who moved—‘“ That a society be founded, to be called the St. 
James’s Literary and Scientific Society.” The resolution was carried 
unanimously, and the meeting soon after broke up.—London paper. 





HANS CHRISTIAN CERSTED. 


The late Hans Christian irsted, Grand Cross of the order of Danne- 
borg, Privy Councillor of the first class, which confers the title of Ex- 
cellency, Professor of Natural Philosophy, and from 1815 Secretary to 
the Royal Society of Copenhagen, was born, August 14, 1777, in the 
little town of Rudkjéping, on the Danish island of Langeland, where 
his father was an apothecary, and known as a man of asingularly well- 
stored mind. His younger brother was for a long time Prime Minister 
to the King of Denmark, and was renowned for his legal erudition. 
The poor circumstances of the parents, and the absence of educational 
establishments at Rudkjéping, made it difficult to have the the boys ed- 
ucated. From a German in the neighbourhood they learnt German ; 
the eldest then taught himself arithmetic from an old school-book, and 
having advanced so far, taught the new-gained knowledg to his bro- 
ther. Both were eager learners, and inspired and aided each other. 
Their German master taught them also a little Latin, but they had not 
much time te spare for the acquisition of learning alone, they must 
help to earn the daily means of living; and Hans Christian, in his 
twelfth year, was obliged to assist his father. The occupation was not, 
however, one of dull drudgery to him; his quickly observing and 
clearly reasoning mind was soon fixed with pleasure upon the study of 
chemistry, which became his favourite subject, but not to the neglect of 
more general science, history, and literature. f : 

In the November of 1800 (Ersted was appointed assistant in chemis- 
try to the faculty of medicine of the Danish University of Copenhagen, 
at which he bad already passed the usual course. ‘ : 

So early as 1808, he published, in German, researches into the iden- 
tity of electrical and chemical forces. In 1807 the idea occurred to him 
that electricity and magnetism had some affinity, and he ** proposed to 
try whether electricity the most latent had any action on the magnet.” 
The idea was not lost sight of; but, for the next twelve years, no expe- 
riment was made to establisi it as a fact. 

(Ersted was busily engaged, during that period, writing, travelling, 
lecturing, and ae a system of chemistry, so that it was not 
until the winter of 1819 that he was enabled, by positive experiment, 
to convince the world that his long-followed theory was a scientific 
truth. The Professor’s own account of his discovery is published in 
vol. xxi. of the first series of the “ Annals of Philosophy,” and the re- 
sults of the determining experiments are given in the second volume of 
the new series, 1821, in a paper entitled ‘“* Historic Sketch of Electro- 
Magnetism,” published at the time ys aye but since known to be 
from the pen of Farady. In 1820 (rsted e known the fact refer- 
red to above, ‘“‘that a etised needle placed near a wire connecting 
the poles of a galvanic pile was forced to its direction ; and al- 
ways when the current was sufficiently strong, that the needle took a 
position at right angles to the wire: that, if the wire were sunk on 
either side the needle, so as to come into the horizontal plane in which 
the needle was allowed to move, there was no motion of the needle in. 
that plane, but that it manifestly attempted to move in a vertical cir- 
cle; and that, whenever the direction or the current along the wire 
was reversed, the needle made half a revolution, and reversed the di- 
rection of its poles so as still to keep at right angles to the wire. (r- 
sted showed that these results proved that the movements of the needle 
were in a circle round the wire.” 

It was twenty years since Volta had constructed his pile. In the in- 
terim it had occ to others as well as (Ersted that there existed 
some relationship between the mysterious forces of galvanism and mag- 
netism, but every effort to prove the fact had failed. (E£rsted, from the 
first moment he caught the thought, never doubted that he should be 
able to work out the secret. The needle turning from its poles and 
seeking to revolve round the connecting wire of the battery, was to him 
the triumph of the cherished thought of years. Everywhere through- 
out Europe, the greatest chemists took eager hold of the discovery. 
Arago, Biot, Savart, Savary, Davy, Cumming, Faraday, Berzeclius, De 
la Rive, Sweiger, Nobili, Seebeck, and—most successful of all—Am- 
pére, set on foot researches founded upon the discovery. (Ersted, the 
pose apothecary’s son—who had taught himself, and from very boy- 

ood had worked for his living as he learned—obtained a world-wide 
fame, and lived to see, in the establishment of the Electric Telegraph, 
the practical usefulness of the idea which, if we may use the phrase, 
he had hunted down. , 

On the 16th of November, 1820, the Council of the Royal Society 
awarded him the Copleyan Medal for his electro-magnetic discoveries ; 
and in the same year he received the Gold Medal of the French Acade- 
my. In 1821 he was still further honoured by being elected a foreign 
member of the Royal Society—conferring with the medal a distinction 
justly appreciated abroad as the highest which England can confer upon 
scientific merit. . 

But (Ersted also engaged in experiments of an entirely different cha- 
racter. In 1822 he contrived a very ingenious instrument for measuring 
the compression of water. In 1826, he instituted a set of experiments 
on the compression of gases, which resulted in establishing, under the 
highest degrees of pressure, Mariotti’s law—hitherto proved only under 
small degrees of Pie aie cs that all kinds of gases, under all degrees 
of pressure in which they retain their aériform state, are uniformly 
compressible.” 2 

In 1842, on the death of the celebrated botanist, De Candolle, of Ge- 
neva, (Ersted was elected one of the eight foreign members of the 
French Academy of Sciences, having been J abyss for several years, 
a corresponding member in the Physical Class. There were last year, 
but five of the foreign members of the Royal Society of London, who 
could boast cf holding a place amongst the honoured eight in the French 
Academy. (Ersted again visited England in 1846, and was present at 
the meeting of the British Association at Southampton. On that occa- 
sion he was spoken of, in connexion with his great discovery, as one 
whose name could never be forgotten in the history of physical science. 

Last year, as the fiftieth anniversary of (Ersted’s academic life ap- 
proached, his fellow-citizens resolved to distinguish the occasion, and 
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the King, sharing the enthusiasm, determined to bestow upon his | 
world-honoured subject an especial mark of his Royal favour. On the | 
7th of November (Ersted was waited upon a of the heads 
of faculties, students of the University, pupils of the Polytechnic Insti- 
tution, the Association of Industry, and « large number of personal 
friends and gentlemen of high Dr. J. N. Madwig, Minister of 
Public Instruction, presented him, in the name of his Majesty, with o 
life-residence in the Royal Gardens of hey ery « recently the re- 
sidence of the Danish poet (Eblenschlager, and, at the same time, the | 
distinction of the highest civil rank in the State was given to him. The 
University presented him on the occasion with a ring set in brilliants, 
instead of the usual plain gold ring worn by the members; and two fine 
busts in marble were given by the citizens, one for his family, the other 
to be placed in the Polytechnic School. ; 

In 1850 Ersted published, at Copenhagen, a work entitled “ The 
Spirit in Nature; being a Popuiar Contribution towards lllustrating 
the Spiritual Influence of Nature ;” and in 1851 a second edition of the 
first part was published. 

«« (Ersted,” writes a friend of his from Copenhagen, “ was loved and 
esteemed by every one who knew him. Men of the highest rank were 
happy to associate with him, and held it an honour to be admitted to his 
family circle. He was learned, of the highest morality and honour, and 
the best spouse and father.” : 

(Ersted did not long live to enjoy his beautiful residence; after a 
short illness, he died, surrounded by a numerous family, on the morn- 
ing of the 9th of March, at the age of seventy-four, at the residence so 
recently conferred on him by his Sovereign. 





GENTLE MURMURINGS OF FASHION. 

A feeble effort was made, last year, by some of the frequenters 
of Hyde-Park to anathematize the Crystal Palace scheme, on the ground 
of inconvenience likely to result to them, in their daily walks and 
drives. Those who know the locality will be amused at the following 
communications addressed to the Editor of the Times, on the 11th and 
12th ult. A temporary right of way through St. James’s Palace is the 
boon asked. 


Sir,—I have for some time back been sorely tempted to address you 
on the subject broached in your impression of this day by your corres- 
pondent “ Pimlicola” ; but I have refrained from doing so because I ex- 
pected that the boon of a south-eastern passage from Pimlico to Pall- 
mall would probably be granted to us Sabssecions as soon as the forti- 
fications in front of Buckingham Palace were finished andI knew 
from experience that many concessions of a similar nature have often 
been obstinately withheld by those in high places merely because they 
have not been applied for in the manner most agreeable to the powers 
that be. I have often heard it said, ‘If, instead of writing an imper- 
tinent letter to The Times, a private application had been respectfully 
made in the proper quarter, the thing might possibly have been done; 
but after what has appeared in the public press, Lords A. B. or C feel 
it incumbent on them to show that they are not men to give way to 
popular clamour; and the public must therefore wait.” 

t now, Sir, as ‘“‘ Pimlicola” has rushed in where I feared to tread, 
no evil can possibly accrue if I follow his lead, and say what I have to 
say on the importance of this much desiderated South Eastern passage. 

** Pimlicola’s” arguments go to show that it ought to remain perfo- 
rate henceforward for ever; mine will be more modestly limited to ob- 
taining that convenience during the Exhibition of 1851. 

In 20 days the said Exhibition will be open. From the lst of May 
incessant omnibuses are announced to ply between the Crystal Palace 
and all the railway termini. Visitors from all parts of England and 
of the world, arriving by the Great Western, the North-Western, the 
Great Northern, the Eastern Counties, the Brighton, the South-Eastern 
and the South-Western railways, and by the River Thames, will all meet 
at Hyde-park-corner, and will have to struggle down thence in one tur- 
bulent stream through Knightsbridge towards the Exhibition. What 
the vehicles which convey them thither will do with themselves when, 
they have disembarked their cargoes, or how they will contrive to strug- 
gle back against the ever descending tide, I cannot imagine. But cer- 
tain it is, that the road from the end of Piccadilly as fav as Rutland and 
Albert gates, will, during the entire day, be utterly monopolized by 
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qualificatjons, piqued himself, and very justly, on his profound classi- 
cal acquisitions. He was one day addressing a jury of Dublin shop- 
keepers, so stupid and so illiterate that the finest flights of his elo-~ 
quence were lost on them. ‘I remember, gentlemen,” said he, steal- 
ing a side glance at the unconscious and attentive Lord Avonmore, “I 
remember the ridicule with which my learned friend has been pleased 
80 unworthily to visit the poverty of my client; and remembering it, 
neither of us can forget the fine sentiment of a great Greek historian 
upon the subject, which I shall take the liberty of quoting in the origi- 
nal, as no doubt it must be familiar to you all. It is to be found in the 
celebrated work of Hesiod called the Phantasmagoria. After expatiat- 
ing upon the sad effects of poverty, you may remember he pathetically 
remarks, 
*** Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.’”’ 


Lord Avonmore bristled up at once: ** Why, Mr. Curran, Hesiod was 
not a historian—he was a poe/; and, for my part, I never heard before 
of any such poem as the Phantasmagoria.” ‘Oh, my good lord, I as- 
sure you he wroteit.” ‘ Well, well, it may be so; I'll not dispute it, 
as you seem to be so very serious about it; but, at all events, the lines 
you quoted are La/in; they are undoubtedly Juvenal’s.” ‘ Perhaps, 
my lord, he quotes them from the Phantasmagoria.” ‘‘ Tut, tut, man, 
I tell you they’re Latin; they’re just as familiar to me as my Black- 
stone.” ‘Indeed, my good lord, they’re Greek.” ‘‘ Why, Mr. Cur- 
ran, do you want to persuade me out of my senses? I tell you they’re 
Latin: can it be possible that your memory so fails you?’ ‘ Well, my 
lord, I see plainly enough we never can agree upon the subject; but I’ll 
tell you how it can easily be determined. If it was a legal question, I 
should ot course bow at once to the decision of your lordship; but it is 
not—it’s a mere matter of fact, and there’s only one way I know of de. 
ciding it: send it up as a collateral issue to that jury, and I'll be 
bound they’ll—jind # Greek.” The joke flashed upon the simplicity of 
Lord Avonmore—he literally shook with laughter ; and, that the whole 
picture might preserve its /Aeeying, Curran declared he extended his 
immense hand over the cheek that was next the jury-box, by way of 
keeping them entirely out of the secret.—Curran and his Contemporaries. 





Foxeign ContTrisuTions to THE Wor.up’s Fain.—* The arrivals 
of 8,” says a correspondent of the Weekly News, both British 
and foreign, have been unceasing, and the Kensington road has daily 

wonhwries | a scene which must have been particularly offensive to the 
‘ar-famed ‘ Rotten-row interest.’ and therefore qpereapentingly gratify- 
ing to all the friends of the Exhibition. ‘From early morn till dewy 
eve,’ heavily-freighted waggons, carts, vans, and conveyances of all 
descriptions, on many of which ‘ Pickford’—a name which will assur- 
edly be carried to the remotest posterity—was conspicously emblazoned, 
might be seen in one array, frequently extending from Sloane-street 
to considerably beyond whilome Gore House, now the ‘ Symposium of 
all Nations’ !! the addresses on some of the huge-packing cases excit- 
ing the risible faculties of many of the by-goers, aud making us sigh 
involuntarily for the “ native well of English undefiled,’—a ‘ weil 
which some of our exhibitors seem most pertinaciously determined to 
‘let alone,’ no less in their addresses than in their catalogue descrip- 
tions and epistolary communications to the omniscient Digby Wyatt. 
Even our proverbial gravity was well nigh upset as we watched the 
movements, of a bucolic-looking old gentleman, in very prononcé top 
boots, and with ‘ spectacles on nose,’ near the Knightbridge Barracks, 
fairly shaking his portly sides, at a label on a mamoth packing-case, 
which he was convulsively endeavouring to decipher. Remembering 
the example of our illustrious prototype, Mr. Pickwick, we proceeded, 
after ejaculating ‘ God bless our soul, what a remarkable fact ! to take 
out our note-book, and to transcribe therein for the future delectation 
of our readers, verbatim et literatim, the address which had thus tickled 
our rural friend. It bore the most unmistakeable evidence of being 
the production of nos voisins d’outre Manche, and ran as follows :— 

SIR VYAT AND SIR FOX ENDERSON. ESQVIRE. 

GRATE EXPOSITION 
PARK OF HIDE, 
A’ LONDON 


GLACE 
SOFTLY. 
TO BE POSED UPRIGHT. 





A New TENOR AND A NEW Panromimist, at Her Masesry’s Tuea- 





omnibuses. 

Now omnibuses are very inimical to the delicate broughams of Bel- 
gravia—a single touch of the wheel of one of the former will disable 
@ poor little brougham for a week, and will necessitate a 10/. coachma- 
ker’s bill, while the consequences of their poles are too terrible to be 
contemplated. 

I entreat, therefore, Her Most Gracious Majesty and her — Con- 
sort to consider the dreadful position of our wretched wives and daugh- 
ters during the approaching summer if they are not permitted to drive 
to ‘* Harding’s” and ‘‘ Howell and James's,” and to their other neces- 
saries of life, through the Stable-yard. 

They will either have desperately to attempt to cut the line of omni- 
buses by making a dash from Lowndes-square up William-street into 
Hyde-park, where they will be met . a string of private carriages 
bearing them against their will towards the Crystal Palace—or, more 
desperately still, to make way against the overwhelming tide of omni- 
buses ever rushing down hill from St. Georges’s Hospital towards 
Knightsbridge. In the former case, they will inevitably be ‘ poled” 
(as one green brougham was to my knowledge poled yerterday) ; in the 
latter their fate is too obvious to need description. 

Now, all this inconvenience may be obviated, and the general crowd 
in Piccadilly may be effectually relieved, if orders are given to permit 
—- carriages to pass, as long as the Exhibition lasts, into old Lon- 

on through St. James’s-park and the Stable-yard. 

We Belgravians, Sir, bear with cheerful loyalty many, very many, 
inconveniencies which the Exhibition has already entailed upon us. 
suspect we shall have to bear many more, and I submit, therefore, that 
this small concession should be granted to us as some compensation for 
our sufferings. I am, Sir, your obedient scrvant, 

April 10. J. 0. 


The above letter drew forth the following, which is headed, “‘ The 
Belgravian Brougham-Girl’s Complaint.” 


Sir,—I read in your paper to-day a letter from a very humane nice 
person, who signs himself ‘‘ J. O.,” begging Her Majesty and the Prince 
to allow us pre girls drive our broughams into London through : St. 
James’s Park, while the Exhibition is going on in Hyde Park. 

Mr. “J. O.,” itseems, was a witness to the accident that happened 
to me on Wednesday lust. I will tell you how it chanced, Sir; and I 
am sure that the Queen, if she reads T’he Times (as of course she does), 
will feel for me. 
| My husband had told me to go and leave some cards for him. in Uros- 
venor-square. I directed Charles (our coachman and a very stead 
man) to drive through Hyde Park in order to escape from those dread- 
fully abusive omnibuses, bet when he got to the end of William-street, 
he found the Knightsbriage-road quite choked up with carts and wag- 
gons and omnibuses bound to the Crystal Palace. 

We waited, and waited and waited, until at last I letdown the front 
glass, and said something, I am afraid rather cross, to Charles. Upon 
that he made a dash at an opening between two strings of dray horses, 
and get 4 » but just as he had done so an omnibus came career- 
ing down on the other side of the drays Its driver didn't see us in 
time, and sent his pole quite through the panel of my poor, dear, new 
brougham, close to my ear. 

There were no policemen there ; I was frightened out of my wits and 
began to cry. Charles had plenty to do to keep our horse quiet ; for, 
like me, it had lost its naturally good temper at being kept waiting so 
long, so the omnibus-driver gallopped off swearing horribly at us, just 
as if he had damaged his pole. 

, The damage done to the brougham will cost 11 guineas; for, in get- 
ting the pole out again, the top of the carriage was nearly torn off; 
besides that, I shall have to go on foot for ten days at least, and my 
husband is very angry with Charles, who was not in the least in fault. 

Now, if Her Majesty would just put herself in m ition, or if she 
would consider what her own position would be if all her beautiful car- 
riages were smashed, and Prince Albert very cross about it, I think her 
good nature would induce her to grant the temporary boon we ask. 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
THE BELGRAVIAN BROUGHAM-GIRL WHO WAS 
POLED BY AN OMNIBUS ON THE 9TH ULT. 


ee 


Tue CrassicaAL Jury.—Lord Avonmore loved a jest in his ver 
heart. He could not resist it even upon the bench ; von his friend, 
well aware of the propensity, used not unfrequently to war against 
the gravity of the j ent-seat. He has often related, facetiously 
‘oust » an attack which he once made upon the mingled simplicity and 
laughter-loving disposition of the chief baron, who, with all his other 
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TReE.—The representation of Masanie/lo last night was interesting for 
severel reasons. A new tenor, Signor Pardini (from the Italian Opera at 
Berlin), appeared in the part of the hero; the justly popular bary- 
tone, M. Massol, came forward, for tie first time at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, in his well known character of Pietro; and Mdlle. Monti, a 
pantomimist of high reputation, made her first appeal to an English 
audience, as the dumb girl, Fenella. Besides these, two other tenors, 
Signori Scotti and Mercuriali, also made their débi/s as Alphonso and 
Lorenzo. Of these gentlemen it may at once be said that they did not 
produce any remarkable impression. Signor Scotti wants power of 
voice for the music of Alphonso, which is, moreover, too high for him; 
nor did we observe any striking quality in his singing. Signor Mer- 
curiali seems to have the stronger voice of the two; but he had go little 
to do, that his talents, whatever they are, may be said to have been 
**hid under a bushel.” Signor Pardini was successful; and this is 
saying a great deal when so arduous a part as Masaniello is in question. 
His voice is a pure tenor of even quality and very agreeable tone, 
while his singing, remarkable for good taste, betrays the ease and 
savoir faire that only belong to matured experience. In stamina, how- 
ever, he is deficient. Throughout the whole of the first act he sang with 
the utmost animation ; the barcarole was given with great energy, and 
produced such an effect that the auedience encored him unanimously, 
and he repeated the last verse—while in the grand duet withe Pietro he 
retained his means, and vied with his companion (M. Massol) in force 
and spirit of declamation; this, again, was encored, and repeated from 
the second part. In the next act Signor Pardini was less effective; the 
beautiful cavatina ‘‘ Sommeil,” which requires a sustained command of 
level singing, was too much for him, and went off flatly. The encores 
had apparently exhausted him, and it was not until the mad scene, in 
the last act, that he had partially recovered his :owers. Here Signor 
Pardini made several pod points, especially where Masaniello recurs 
to the barcarole, and his acting, which had been distinguished for in- 
telligence throughout the opera, was very good. The climax, when 
Masaniello rushes away, wanted force, and the point was lost. On 
tue whole, Signor Pardini is likely tc prove an acquisition to the thea- 
tre, especially in parts that tax the physical resources of a singer less 
severely than Masaniello. His reception was most flattering. 

The great point of the cast, however, was the Fenella of Mdlle. Monti, 
who comes from the Scala at Milan, where for five or six years she 
has enjoyed the reputation of being the first “‘ mime” in Italy; and 
she alone would have ensured the success of the opera. Mdlle. Monti 
proved that her celebrity was not a hollow one, and it is not too much 
to say that the character of Fenella was seen last night for the first 
time in this country adequately represented. To a handsome face, with 
features of singular expressiveness, Mdlle. Monti joins a graceful and 
well-formed person. Her action is remarkably easy, and in the varie- 
ties of her pantomimic gestures she did not once exaggerate or outstep 
the limits of nature. The prominent feature of her performance was 
an unobtrusiveness which lent it s peculiar and abiding charm. She 
was never in the way, never conspicous when her place should be in 
the rear. Her command of the art of gesticulatiion is wonderful, and 
there was as much significance in her mute regard as though the most 
eloquent language flowed from her lips. We have rarely, indeed, seen 
a face more plastic, more capable of se an infinite variety of 
sentiment. The great scenes of Fenella—the narration of her story to 
Elvira, the confession to Massaniello, the hesitation between the op- 
posite feelings of revenge and love, when she finds Alphonso in her 
power, and ultimately yields to the appeal of Elvira to save hin—were 
all beautifully pore: fi the last, indeed, especially at the instant of 
giving way, was a masterpiece of mimic expression. But there were 
many minor points, not less admirable for their truth and poetry, which 
seemed to escape general vbservation ; and suong these we would es- 
pecially cite the scene of Masaniello’s triumph. The look of love 
and childish admiration, combined, with which she regarded her brother 
newly arrayed in his robes of state, was something quite out of the 

le of ordinary pantomine, aud belonged, indeed, to acting of the 

ighest order. Mdlle. Monti’s success was complete, and we feel con- 
vinced the oftener she is seen the more she will be admired. Her talent 
is not of the ordinary kind, and does not reveal itself at once ; it is full 
of quiet grace and subtle point, denoting a nature at once observing, 
poetical, and intellectual. —London paper 11th ult. 


Another paper contains the following curious sketch of the life and 
adventures of the above named Mademoiselle Monti. 


The Fenella, whose début at her Majesty’s Theatre to-night is looked 
for with such interest, presents in the story of her life a curious and 
touching chapter of that strange history, the Trials of Genius. For, 


_ - — ———— 
to the rare attribute of true genius, and that of the highest orde, 
Madile. Monti has an incontestable claim. She is an artist in the 
widest sense of the word. Endowed by nature with a deep and passion. 
ate sense of the beautiful, she has cultivated its development not in 
one narrow sphere only, but wherever she has been able to command 
the instruments of creative art. Sculpture and eae studied with 
a close application, have enabled her to base on tke highest principles 
that feeling for the Ideal of Grace, and that gift of expression, which 
seem intuitive in her organization. Neapolitan by birth—the daughter 
of a sculptor of eminence—Madlle. Monti was surrounted from earliest 
youth by impressions of all that was most beautiful in form and colour 
Her years of childhood were scarcely past when the heaviest misfor. 
tune that can overtake the children of art fell on her father, and so on 
herself. The successful sculptor lost his sight. His future was dark. 
ened for ever. Failure, poverty, despair frowned on the household. 
The energy and genius of the artist’s daughter alone saved him. 
Young as she was, her utmost industry could not be expected at once 
to command very solid returns either in the profession so mournfu]| 
lost to her father, or in painting, to which her own natural talent 
strongly pointed. But the young Monti felt that she had another 
talent, and one of a kind which had sometimes led almost at a bound 
to greatness. They were now settled at Milan, and at the magnificent 
Scala she had watched the badets d’action and had said to herself when 
some noted professor of mute eloquence drew down the thunders of the 
house, “ ed ancor Io son Mima.” She obtained a subaltern engage- 
ment, sorely against the wish of the old sculptor, to whom the pursuit 
of such an art seemed a derogation for his child. Scarcely more than 
half a year had passed in apprenticeship to her difficult vocation, when 
one of those opportunities offered itself, which Providence seems some- 
times to place specially as stepping-stones for true genius on its hard 
road to Fame. .Masaniel/o was to be played. The Fenella—the cele- 
brity of that day—taken suddenly ill, was utterly unable to appear. 
The manager was in despair, the audience impatient. The young 
Monti, with a just self-confidence, declared her conviction that she 
could take the part. But just fifteen, with but six months’ study in 
the most difficult of professions, such a début was a bold venture, but 
it won a full success. The new Fenella took the house by storm. The 
bound was made, the highest pinnacle reached at once, and thence- 
forward the young Monti was famous as the first Mima in Italy, and 
therefore in the world. The first success at Milan was followed by 
successive triumphs at Venice, at her native Nap es, at Rome, at Turin, 
and at Vienna. To her original character of Fenella, Madlle. Monti 
adds the leading parts in the dadlets d'action of ‘* Merope,” ‘* Niobe,” 
** Medea,” and ** L’Assedio di Corinto,” as being her master pieces. 

It is interesting to know that ber continued success in this profession 
has not led Madlie, Monti to sacrifice all other art. She cont nues to 
cultivate painting with rare diligence, and with the passionate con- 
stancy of a real talent. 


wee 





German Universtrixs.—A statistical analysis of the number of 
students in all the German Universities, with the exception of those of 
Konigsberg, Kiel, and Rostock—the numbers for which have not been 
officially published—furnishes for the term about to expire the follow- 
ing results :—In all the universities, taken collectively, there have 
been inscribed on the registers 11,945 students. The various universi- 
ties may be classed, according the number of students at each, in the 
following order :—Berlin, Munich, Bonn, Leipsic, Breslau, Tubingen, 
Gottingen, Wurzburg, Haile, Heidelberg, Giessen, Erlangen, Friburg, 
Jena, Marburg, Greifswalde. Berlin has 2,107 students, and Greits- 
waldeonly 189. The number of those studying the law is 3,973 ; of the 
theological students, 2,539; of those pursuing the study of philosophy 
and philology, 2,357 ; of the medical students, 2,146 ; and there are 549 
engaged in the study of political economy. The University of Halle 
reckons the greatest proportional number of theological students, there 
being 330 out of 597; deidelberg has the most students of law—viz., 
349 out of 557; Wurzburg, the most students of medicine—viz., 271 
out of 871; Jena, the most students of theology—viz., 132 out of 358. 
The greatest number of foreign students is to be found at Heidlberg, 
Gottingen, Jena, Wurzburg, and Leipsic. The number of students has 
increased at Berlin by 119; at Wurzburg, by 47; at Breslau, by 43; at 
Heidelberg, by 35; at Friburg, by 27; at Bonn, by 11; at Tubingen, 
by 6; at Leipsic, by 5; at Greifswalde, by 3; at Erlangen, by 1: while 
they have diminished in number, at Gottingen, by 49 ; at Halle, by 39 5 
at Munich, by 39; at Jena, by 35; at Giessen, by 25: and at Marburg, 
by 24.—Journal des Débats. 





THe Quicksitver MINEs or CALIFORNIA.—We yesterday morning 
gave ap article upon the mineral resources of California, more particu- 
larly, and devoted to the operations and investment of eapitalin quartz 
mining, which must always remain the more legitimate and abundant 
sources of wealth to those who come here to make their fortune by pa- 
tieat labour or the expenditure of money. We now propose to devote 
little space in this morning’s issue to the Quicksilver Mines of Califor- 
nia—a subject little referred to by journals or letter writers. 

The richest mine yet discovered is located in the Santa Clara Valley, 

about twelve miles from San Jose, which is worked by an individual 
company, who hold possession under the old Mexican title of ‘ de- 
nouncement.”” At this time a large number of furnaces are in opera- 
tion. These furnaces resemble in appearance a long steam-boiler set 
in brick, with fire underneath. The cinnabar, or quicksilver ore, is 
thrown into the boiler, where it is left from thirty to forty hours, by 
which time it is smelted, and the quicksilver, in a fluid state, is drawn 
off in vessels, after the manner observed in iron foundries. The ore 

does not require to be crushed, except to a convenient size for the boil- 
ers. 

The colour of the ore is vermilion, resembling red chalk, immense 
piles of which are constantly on hand, prepared for the smelting pro- 
cess, and which not unfrequently yields fifty per cent., sometimes the 
nett proceeds yielding as high as one thousand dollars per day. The 
mine is worked by Mexicans and Chilians, who carry the ore in raw 
hide sacks upon their shoulders from the bottom of the vein to the open- 
ing above, a distance of between three and four hundred feet. The 
mine is probably the richest in the world, and with the same facilities 
and machinery used elsewhere, would yield most enormously, far be- 
yond even what is now produced. 

At one time during the past season there were 8,000 cargas (or mule 
loads) of the ore lying at the mouth of the mine, each carga being three 
hundred pounds, or an aggregate of 2,400,000 pounds. At an average 
yield of fifty per cent., the product would be 1,200,000 pounds of pure 
quicksilver, which at a market value of one dollar per pound, would 
yield the enormous sum of $1,200,000. This finds its way to market 
in one direction and another, but its value is enhanced by the fact that 
California itself affords a good market, large quantities being used in 

separating fine particles of gold from the sand and dirt, and which 

cannot be procured in the ordinary process of washing. By the use of 
quicksilver, the gold is taken up and adheres in lumps, while the dirt 
floats on the surface and is ensihy separated. . 

In addition to the quicksilver mine to which we have particularly re- 
ferred, there are three or four others in the same valley, though not 
worked to the same extent, yet are reported to be equally as rich in 
yield of ore. These mines were worked long before this beautiful 
country fell into the possession of the energetic people whose cabins 
are now found in every valley, by the side of every streamlet, and 
throughout the mountains. It is said bya correspondent of an eastern 
paper that the aborigines had known and resorted to these deposits of 
cinnabar for centuries, for the purpose of procuring colouring mate- 

rials with which to adorn their faces and persons, and it was by following 

their trail that a knowledge of the existence of this valuable mineral 
was obtained. . 

From this it will be seen that gold alone is not the only source of 
wealth to those who seek our shores for a permanent habitation, or 
with the less commendable determination of amassing sudden fortunes. 

The quicksilver deposits alone will afford sufficient inducement for the 
investment of large capital, and when to this is added the silver ore, 
and, last and greatest, the golden treasure, the world need no longer 
wonder that the eyes of moneyed men n every locality are turned to 
California, as affording the safest investment and surest and largest re- 
turn.-— Pacific News, March 15. 








EXTRAORDINARY CooPERAGE.—The application of science to the 
increased production of articles necessary for commerce has rarely 
been exhibited in a more striking way than by a patented invention 
for constructing casks, barrels, puncheons, and everything in the 
cooperage line, in a space of time which literally baffles belief. One 
of the machines is at present in operation at the St. Rollox works. 
An onlooker must be astonished to find the staves of an ordinary-sized 
cask prepared, put together, and headed in little more than 10 
minutes. The thing is perfest—the cutting and joining are done with 








mathematical precision, and all the hand really has to do is to arrange 
the staves and fix the heads ; all the rest is accomplished by machinery, 
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h go little trouble, that the article is finished before one could 


and ba t a hoop was on. The mechanism, like that of almost all 
fancy ¢ ; inventions is exceedingly simple; the only wonder is, when 
importanined how so clear and easy a mode of doing « great deal of 
it 18 — a very small amount of labour has not been hit upon before 
work We cannot well describe the instrument and its adjuncts without 
pow. 4s, but it is aninvention well worthy of notice, because it saves 
di ray labour and givesa great amount of reliance on vessels not 
ore poe reat desiderata to those greatin a trade where extensive 
leaking = required. The patentee of this invention is Mr. James | 
cy sore formerly of Liverpool. The machine has been in operation 

“~ snsiderable time atthe brewery of Messrs. Tennant, of Well- 
for ro the chymical works of Messrs. Tennant, of St. Rollox, where 
ee. bene found to auswer every purpose the patantee anticipated. 
P| 
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CATALOGUES OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


the building is completed, and a large portion of the contri- 
b how Oo been more Sy an the centre aisle Pogins to fill with the 

- hies of industry and art, and when foreign nations are in actual 
oe ation of the spaces allotted to them, when everything seems to 
yess a magnificent opening and a brilliant success to the undertak- 
ag public will be anxious to know something about the assistance 
on are to have in fully appreciating the wonders they are invited to 
they t. Orderly as the classification of articles may be found and 
a it may be from the arrangements adopted to comprehend by the 
~ alone the comparative merits of the display in each section ; for the 
- es of studious, careful, and instructive examination further aid 
ee eeeery- Catalogues are indispensable to enable visitors to tra- 
be intelligently those long passages and galleries on either side of 
which the products of the world’s industry are to be disposed. They 
serve other and even more useful purposesalso. They furnish the in- 
formation which exhibitors expect an require to be given of their re- 
epective contributions, and on which the commercial benefits likely 
to result from this peaceful rivalry of nations may be most securely 
founded. They will form, after the display has terminated, the most 
authentic and the fullest record of its character and its component 

rts. To them those who wish to mark the industrial progress of the 
world in our day will tuen for information, and from their brief but 
significant entries the pathways along which inveotive genius has al- 
ready travelled, or may advantageously be directed hereafter, can be 
accurately ascertained. Catalogues form perhaps the most despised 
species of literary production ; their usefulness and interest are lim- 
ited to the particular collection, the items of which they register. 
While that collection lasts the specification of what it contains is in de- 
mand, but seldom any longer. Then the dry and unattractive form of 
such works repels attention, and renders embellishment of any kind al- 
most impossible. The catalogues for the Exhibition seem to admit of 
a considerable departure from that character. A clear field of com- 
mercial and scientific interest is open to them, and their usefulness as 
handbooks to the display in Hyde Park by no means exhausts the claims 
which, if well compiled, they must possess on public attention. Some 
time ago the Royal Commission very wisely determined to have this 
important partot the work connected with the Exhibition performed 
by contract, and in compliance with this resolution they accepted the 
joint terms offered them by Spicer, Brothers, the wholesale stationers, 
and Messrs. Clowes, the well known printers in Duke-street, Stamford- 
street. The contractors paid a handsome sum for the privilege thus 
conceded to them, and bound themselves by certain conditions, which 
sufficiently protected the rights and interests of the public and of ex 
hibitors against the virtaal monopoly thus obtained. Among these 
conditions one was that the small catalogues, adapted for general use, 
should be sold in the building for 1s., and should contain the name and 
and address of each exhibitor, as well as a short description of his con- 
tributions in the precise order in which thay were arranged, and with 
a system of reference by letters and numbers that would enable visit- 
ors to find any exhibitor’s position without difficulty. This work will 
extend to 320 pages, and will contain the names of about 15,000 exhib- 
itors. Yet, notwithstanding its size, and the large sum paid by the 
contractors for the exclusive privilege they enjoy, the price is only to 
bels. An immense sale of this ‘* Official Catalogue,” as it is called, is 
anticipated, and the first edition to be thrown off extends to 250,000 
copies. Translations of this work in French and German will appear, 
\ike the original, by the Ist of May, when the contractors are under a 
heavy penalty bound to bring it out. 

Besides these publications, Messrs. Spicer and Clowes also annannee 
an “ Official Illustrated Catalogue,” con.aining more detailed notices 
of the articles exhibited, embellished with engravings, annotated by 
gentlemen of scientific eminence, and accompanied by a great variety 
ofinteresting matter connected with the Exhibition. This work, of 
vbich the smaller catalogue is in point of fact » very condensed abstract, 
will be of extreme value to all who wish to avail themselves of the ep- 
portunity which the promived display in Hyde Park offers for study 
and information. The matter, coming as it does from many thousand 
contributors, will, notwithstanding the supervision to which it has 
been subjected, present striking varieties of style and be curious as a 
literary medley. In this respect it is satisfactory to think that the ed- 
itorial staff has been so well and carefully selected, and that nothing 
which can add to the interest of the work will be sacrificed that can be 
preserved, consistently with its size andits main objects. Yet, on some 
points, the instructions that have been issued for the correction and 
revision of the proofs promise an immense amount of what is technical- 
ly called “ gutting down”-—a process cruel in letters as in warfare, and 
under which exhibitors are likely to sufferseverely. All self-laudato- 
ty remarks are to be remorselessly excluded, and contributors will be 
debarred from every form of the puff, as laid down by its great master 
in Sheridan’s play As to the mode of annotating adopted, those ob- 
jects will beselected for the purpose which are in themselves the most 
interesting and suggestive. The notes are to be as short, clear, and 
definite as possible, and to have reference chiefly to the uses, history, 
consumption, or production of the articles to the description of which 
they are appended. All critical observations are to be avoided, and 
every precaution is to be taken to preserve the impartial character of 
of the work, at the same time that it is rendered a worthy memorial of 
the great occasion which has called it forth. There are no less than 25 
gentlemen of eminent acquirements in their respective departments of 
Science engaged in the labours of revision, annotation, compilation, and 
descriptive embellishment. Whatever success, therefore, attends the 
production, it will not be wanting in a learned and intelligent super- 
vision of its multifarious contents. The editorial staff includes the 
names of seven professors, and among the list we observe the celebra- 
ted Baron Liebig. Each appears to have been carefully selected for the 
Perticular branch or section over which he is most competent to pre- 
side; nor is the advantage of high practical talent and experience alto- 
gether sacrificed to theoretical attainments, for among the number we 

observe Mr. Maudslay, Mr. A. Pellatt, and others. ‘the scientific re- 
ao and preparation of the work is intrusted to Mr. Robert Ellis; 
¢ historical introiuction to Mr. Cole; the account of the Crystal Pa- 
row to Mr. Digby Wyatt; and the task of compilation to Mr. Yapp. 
ss sccount of the formation and preparation of the catalogues and va- 
ne. papers on geology, mineralogy, and physical science, with com- 
‘—. and statistical document: will be included in this great record 
re world’s industrial progress, which will contain about 500 illus- 

‘ons In the first edition and in succeeding ones a still larger num- 

‘ hese illustrations will not be confined to artistic subjects and 

nt of embellishment merely, but will comprise patented in- 

stri tous, diagrams, maps, and other exhibited articles, and thus bein 
ain keeping with the utilitarian character of the general design. All 
om ram whether native or foreign, who are anxious to have their 
of TDutions properly noticed in the official registers thus in process 
and herein should lose no time in forwarding their descriptions 
tion Mlustrations to the contractors. The materials for the comple- 
ge thes hong td mw trom abroad, and there is great dan- 
the time ane wed thus arising may cause serious difficulties when 
stretched ~ pu ae Sen ee Custom-house authorities have 
might b * point in order that illustratiens of foreign contributors 

Pde admitted on the same favourable terms as our own people 

ving ; and, to render their publications accessible to all classes of 

Me me the contractors have determined to sell them in parts as well 

parti nn 80 that those who wish to confine their special attention to 

cular divisions of the building may not be compelled to purchase 
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ground could be erected. Messrs. Fox and Henderson have successfully 
solved that difficulty. Now the question arises how the catalogues are 
to be completed, with only a few days inte-vening between the labours 
of compilation and the time fixed for publication. The expedition with 
which newspapers are published furnish no fair criterion of the task 
here to be accomplished. A book cannot be thrown off at a heat like 
the broad sheet; and it is not one book, but a series of volumes, that 
we are promised by the contractors on the Ist of May. They announce 
four distinct records—two in English, one in French, and one in Ger- 
man, of what the Crystal Palace will contain. Now, how is this to be 
done? How, with the actual contributions sent into the Exhib.tion, 
uncertain to the last moment, can the public by the Ist of May be en- 
abled to buy a handbook to the world of wonders then thrown open to 
their long pent up curiosity? A visit to the printing establishment of 
the Messrs. Clowes will explain the mystery. Within that vast estab- 
lishment there are no less than 25 steam printing machines. Of these 
two are large enough to throw off at each revolution 48 pages of the 
small catalogue, five to throw off 32 pages, and eight to throw off 24. 
With such facilities at their disposal, the contractors entertain no fears 
as to the accomplishment of what they have undertaken. Of course 
they have already had a large portion of the matter set up in type, 
and, as they get parts completed, they make their preparations ac- 
cordingly. But much of the labour cannot be got through by antici- 
pation, and at the last moment a great pressure on the resources of 
their establishment is expected. The number of printing-presses, how- 
ever, at their command, gives a very imperfect idea of these resources. 
They have in operation # stereotyping process by which they can at 
onee secure duplicates of any ‘‘ forms” about which they are particu- 
larly hurried, and this becomes extremely valuable where engravings 
of any kind are intreduced. We have thought these details sufficient- 
ly instructive at the present moment to merit a distinct notice; for be- 
fore the Exhibition opens there is time to point at the means by which 
great results are achieved, and to mark those vast resources of mechan- 
ism, capital, skill, and enterprise which wecan bring to bear upon the 
most arduous undertakings. — Tunes, 9th ult. 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





. SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 126. 
White, Black. 
, 1. K moves P moves 
2. B to Kt2 P moves 
3. P we BS K moves 
1 


. P oe OB 4 checkmates | 
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Tue SwinvLeR’s Fare.—Boccaccio could not beat the literary work 
of a swindler just committed from Marlborough Street for trial—- 
** Captain” or **Sir Richard” Douglas, of Orpington: House, Kent; 
Ascot Villa, Ascot; and No. 6 Belgrave Terrace. His two sons share 
his fortunes. He had poured forth his soul in a diary, which curiously 
combined business and sentiment. It was prefaced by a list of people 
to be victimized. The first day of the New Year for 1851 opened with 
a prayer, asking Providence to bless the exertions of the writer and 
his sons, and make them more prosperously productive than they were 


last year. It proceeds— 
“Took possession of Ascct Villa. Got phaeton, dog-cart, horses. Looked 
about Guildford, Staines. Ordered goods, coals, and beer. shawls. Got a great- 


coat from Skinner. 

“Jan. 3. Nothing came in. Charles hired dog-cart and harness of Liley. 
Went in phaeton to Guildford. Ordered carpeting, shawls, coats, &c. 

“4, Nothing from Guildford but an ienpudent Tatter. Sent Charles to station 
- copemag Williamson there, and stopped it. Fear there will be a row. Got 
shawls. 

“5. Phaeton and horse seized. Fear exposure at Ascot, and all up with chance 
there. Fear we must cut. 

“6. Coals and beer came in. Made as merry as could. Went to shop in Cur- 
zon Street. Ordered brushes, &c. 

“7. All day ill. Row about stable. Forcible possession taken of it. Row all 
day with one person or another, Fearful how things will end. Three boys a 
home idle. All ordering things. 

“14. Nota shilling coming in. Eleven mouths to feed. Would not order 
goods except to keep my children. They have found out my address at Guild- 
ford. Dreadful rows. Got carpeting. Fearful row with man who brought an 
iron safe. Row all night from ringing door bell by boot and shoe man, 

“16. Row all day with people. Mob outside of house crying ‘Swindler.’ 

“17. Very nervous. More rows. 

‘18. Went to boy’s to dinner—champagne—very merry. Providence not quite 
deserted us.” 


But retribution came at last, in the guise of an intended victim. A 
letter had been sent to the Reverend Mr. Hamilton; a constable donn- 
ed black clothes, white neckcloth, broad brimmed hat, and the voice 
of pity ; found the “‘ destitute” man lying on straw; was welcomed as 
the benefactor—and seized the patient as a malefactor. 





Arup. 





War-Orricr, April 18.—1st Reg of Drag Gds ; W C Wingfield, Gent to be 
Cor by pur, v Bridge, pro; J E Edlmann, Gent to be Cor by pur, v Mitchell, pro. 
6th Drag Gds; T Bott, Gent to be Cor by pur, v Cunliffe, pro. 17th Lt Drags ; 
Lt Col J Lawreuson, from half-pay, unatt, to be Lt-Col v M C D St Quintin. who 
ex. stor Grenadier Reg of Ft Gds; Sir J Fergusson, Bart. tobe Ens and Lt by 
oe v Evelyn, pro; H W Verschoyle, Gent to be Ens and Lt by pur, v the Hon 

1M GS Wortley, who ret. Scots’ Fusilier Gds; Ens and Lt J D Astley to be 
Lt and “5 by pur, v the Hon A H Vetnon, who ret; Ens A H Thistlethwayte, 
from 18th Ft to Ens and Lt by pur, v Astley. 6th Ft; Ens A Shuldhamto be Lt 
by pur, v Puleston, who ret; E Grogan, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Shuldham, yth 
Ft; B C W C Bloxsome, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Hamilton, pro. 11th Ft; Lt 
H M Ball to be Capt by pur, v Webster, who ret ; Ens J McHenry to be Lt b 
pur, v Ball. 12th Ft; K G Daniell, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Goodrich, pro. 18th 
Ft; Lt H Piercey, from bait pay of 37th Ft to be Lt v Hilliard, pro to an unatt 
company; G W Stacpoole, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Elliot, pro. 2ist Ft; LeJ 
M Bannatyne from 82d Fito be Lt, v Daveney, whoex. 23d Ft; W C Clarke, 
Gent to be See Lt by pur. 25th Ft; Ens G@ J White from 44th Ft to be Ens, v 
Nott, pro; L Holmes, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Strange, pro. 31st Ft; A Benison, 
Gent to be Eus by pur, v Temple, pro. 32d Ft; C M Foster, Gent to be Ens b 
pur, v Hedley, pro. 36th Ft; 8 H Harfurd, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Heshend, 
pro. 43d Ft; The Hon H Annesley to be Ens by pur, v Graham, pro. 44th Fr; 
W Gandy, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Dunne, who ret. 51st Fe; Ens J Anderson 
to be Lt, without pur; H R Mitford, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Cleeve, pro. 57th 





minanen books to other divisions which they have no desire to inspect 

general”, _ OF course there «:e limits to this arrangement, but the 

Royal shane will, as far as it is practicable, be carried out. His 

Mery ighness Prince Albert has, we understand, suggested three 

lish Ppropriate 

i from the Bible, and two from Latin authors. 

space pr 7 matter of speculation to everybody last autumn how, in the 

ve or six months, a building which was to cover 18 acres of 





mo'ttoes to be affixed to the catalogues—one in Eng: | 


Fi; T N Woodal, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Forsyth, pro. 58th Ft; Ens J Dun- 


can to be Lt by pur, v Master, who ret; J H Crosse, Gent to be Ens by pur, v 
| Duncan, pro. 59th Ft; WS Worthington, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Kean, pro, 
70th Ft; Ens J Nowlan to be Lt by pur, v Penton, who ret. 73d Ft; Lt GJ 
Burne to be Capt by pur, v O'Connell, who ret; Ens A A Aitchison to be Lt b 

pur, v Burne, 8S V F Henslowe, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Booth, pro; J A Cal 

well, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Godfrey, pro. 74th Ft; J C King, Gent to be Ens 
77th Ft; C H Pery, Gentto be Ens by par yv 


' by pur, v the Hon J Colborne, pro. 














Mackenzie, app to 86th Ft. 8ist Ft; J 8 Lewe, Gent w be Ens by pur, v Todd, 
pro; G W M Harmer, Gent te be Ens by pur, v Hanley, pro. 82d Ft; LtC B 
Daveney, from 2ist Ft, to be Lt, v Bannatyne, who ex. 85th Ft; B C Dering 
Gent to be Ens by pur, v Bond, pro. 91st Ft; M P Macqueen, Gent to be Ens by 
pur, v Pickwick, pro. 95th Ft; F J Taylor, Gent to be Ens by pur, v G C Tay- 
lor, pro; F W Plat, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Pearson, pro in 7th Ft. 34 Wb 
Reg, W D’Esterre Taylor, Gen w be Ens without pur, v Dixon, pro. St Hele 
na Reg; T C Lioyd, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Thomas, pro in 7th Ft. 

Unatracugp —Lt H F Saunders, from 84th Ft, wo be Capt without pur. 

Bxevet.—To have the Local Rank of Major in the Army in North America, 
while acting as Military Superintendent of Pensioners there—Capt J D G Tul- 
loch, on haif-pay of 84th Foot. 

To have the Leo Rank of Captain in the Army io Canada, while holding the 
appointment of Staff Officer of Pensioners there—Lieut R N Rogers, on half-pay 

natt; Lieut T Hodgetts, on half-pay 49th Ft. 

War.-Orrice, April 14.—37th Regt of Ft; Maj-Gen W Smelt, C.B., from 62d 
Ft, to be Col, v Gen the Hon Sir A Duff, dec. 50th Ft; Maj-Gen W F B Lof- 
tas to be Col, v Maj-Gen Sir D St. Leger Hill, K.C.B., dec. 62d Ft; Maj-Gen 
T Lightfoot, C.B., to be Col, v Maj-Gen W Smelt, C B., app to 37th Ft. 77th Ft; 
Maj-Gen G Brown, C.B., to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sir J Macleod, C.B., dec. 

Commissarniat.—To be Dep Ass Coms-Gen; Com Clerk E W Bell; Com 
Clerk A W Tarner. 

Orrick oF ORDNANCE, April 14.—R Regt of Art; Capt W W D’Arley to 
be Lt-Col, v Hennis, ret on f p; Sec Capt J R Domvile to be Capt, v D’ Arle ; 
Ft Lt C G Arbuthnot to be Sec Capt, v Domvile; See Lt W 8 Wolfe ole 
Ft Lt, v Arbuthnot. 

Major-General Hepry Godwin, C.B., has been appointed to the staff of the arm 
serving in the presidency of Bengal, vice Major-General Sir D. St. Leger Hill, 
K.C.B., deceased.—Brevet-Colorel William Turnor has been placed upon the 
list of Lieute nant-Colonels receiving a special allowance of £100 a year, vice 
Colonel Falla, deceased.—Major-Gev. Godwin, C.B., is to succeed the late Major- 
General Sir Dudley Hill, as one of the two general officers in command of the 
Queen's troops in the Bengal Pr. sidency. The other general officer in command 
there is Major Gen. Sir Joseph Thackwell, G.C.B. 

The a of the cavalry force in the neighbeurhood of London will soon be 
increased. The 4th Queen’s Own Light Dragoons, and the 17th Lancers, are 
about to embark for England ; the fo:mer will be stationed at Woolwich, the 
latter at Windsor. The Docs Artillery will be moved nearer the metropolis 
during the “ Graod Exhibition,” but it is not known where they will be quartered. 
Further changes are in contemplation. 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


REMOVAL.—Mas. BOYLE has removed from No. 514 Broadway, to No, 443 1-2 
Pearl Street, and respectfully invites her customers, and the la dies generally, to call 
uud examine ber assortment of Paris Millinery. 





EXPRESS FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
MC NICOL & CO’S EUROPEAN PACKAGE EXPRESS for ihe Steamer “ASIA.” 
‘ 


Packeges and Parcels for the above Steamer will be received until 9 o’clock Wednesday 
morning, a few bours previous to the Steamers sailing. Ordinary Sample Parcels, One 
Doliur each. A special messenger will be dispatched by the subsc 

Me NICOL & CO. 38 Wall Street, New York, 
9 Fenwick Street, Liverpool. 





PORTRAIT AND MINIATURE PAINTING, 
IN OIL OR WATER-COLOURS. 
MR. J. B. WANDESFORDE 
? HAS REMOVED TO 
10 WEST WASHINGTON PLACE. 





G. P. PUTNAM BAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE ALHAMBRA: BY WASHINGTON IRVING. Author's revised edition, com- 
plecing the series. 12mo. cloth. $2 25. 

«The typography of this series is all that could be desired. Nothing superior to it has 
issued from the American press. Irving will be among American cluseics what Goldsmith 
is mong those of the Fatherland. An elegant uniform edition of the works of our fore- 
most writer in the belles-lettres department of literatere.”—| Boston Evening Tranecript. j 
A TREATISE ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. BY GEORGE OPDYKE. 1i2mo. 
cloth, 75 cents. 

ROMANCE DUST FROM THE HISTORIC PLACER. BY W. 8. MAYO, M. D. 
l2mv. cloth. 75 cents. 

“ Although not of the pretensions of ‘ Keloolah’ and ‘ The Berber,” Romance Dust is an 
eminently readable ani entertaining Book. exhibiting Dr. Mayo’s versatility and luxuriance 
of »magination.—[U. 8. Review. ] 

AMERICAN GENEALOGIES : Being a history of some of the early settlers of North 
America, and their descendants BY J. B. HOLGATE, A. M, 4to. paper covers, $5. 

“The plan of this work is new—it furnishes a key to American history, heretofore 
neglecied.—[Utica Contributor. } 

THE TWO ADMIRALS: BY FENIMORE COOPER. The Author's revised editiom 
12mo. cloth, S13” 
VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, embraciv 


United States Exploring Expedition. BY C. V 
illustrations on wood. Cloth. $ 


the principal events of the narrative of the 
LLRES, J. 8 N. 1 vol. royal 8vo., with 





COLLAMORE HOUSE, 
532 BROADWAY, CORNER OF SPRING STREET, 


The House is centrally situated, it being but one squere below Niblo’s, and for desirable 
rooms, either in suit or single, will compare favorably with any house in the city. 

It is the determination of the Proprietors to make it one of the best houses, and no pains 
will be spared to render it desirable and attractive to the public and its patrons. 

Families breaking up yy ape | and wishing rooms, will do well to make early ap- 
plication Also families from abroad wishing rooms for the summer. 

Application may be made at ile house during the day 

PERRY & COLLAMORE, 
* Corner of Broad way and Spring-st . 
New York, April 26th, 1851. 





REMOVAL. 


RS, GIBSON, begs to inform her friends and the public, that, on the Ist of May, 
she intends to remove her Boarding and Day School from 21 Bond Street, to 38 Union 
Place, east side of the Square, where, having increased accommodation, she will be able to 
receive an additional number of pupils. 
apl 19—6t 





SANDERSON’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 








No. 28 & 30 MURRAY STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
HIS favorite Establishment, having been considerably enlarged during the past fall, is 
now ready for the reception and entertainment of Transient Vistrors. Being iu a 
retired and quiet | :cation, and possessing all the appli and conveni of the larger 
establishments without their noise and bustle, it is p d d famili di per- 


liarl p fo an 
sons seeking comfort. Dinner served at Five o'clock. Suites of rooms with private meals, 
at a moderate charge. 


New York, April, 1551. 





A NEW BOOK FROM MR. WILLIS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
URRY-GRAPHS ; or, Sketches of Scenery, Celebrities and Society, taken from Life. 
By N. Parker Wiltis. 1 vol. 12mo. (No portion of this book has appeared in Mr. 
Willis’s works previously published, ) ‘. 
CONTENTS. 
Scenery.—Rural Letters from Plymouth; Cape Cod Walton; The Delaware; Montrose ; 
Lake Mahopac; The Hudson; Greenwood Lake; the Highlands, &c. &c. 
CELEBRITIES.—Old Whitey and General Taylor; Edward Everett; Emerson ; Calhoun 
and Kenton; Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler; Daniel Webster under the spell of Jenny Lind’s 
Music; Sir Henry Buiwer; Samuel Lever; Mrs. Anna Bishop ; Grace Greenwood; Fen- 
nimore Cooper; Frederika Bremer; Edgar Poe; Whipple; natn Jenny Lind, &c. &c. 
Society.—Fashion and Intellect in New York ; Want of Married Belles; Married Ladies 
and their Daughters; Society and Manners in New York; era Manners; Wedding Eti- 
juettes; Usages, Etiquette, &c.; Society News; Shaw) tocracy; May-Day in New 
ork; Fair Play to the * Spirits,” &e. &e. 
“ They are copies from the kaleideoscope of the hour.” 
NINTH THOUSAND! 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, or, A Book of the Heart. By Ik. Marvel.’ Illustrations 
by Darley. 
C. 8. has in press, to be published immediately, 
THE FRUIT GARDEN.—With i50 Cute. By P. Barry. 1 vol. 12mo. 
LIFE OF ALGERNON SYDNEY—With Sketches of some of his Cotemporaries, &c. 
By G. A. Van Santvoord. } vol. 12mo. 
A GRAND MOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS—By Ella Rodman. | vol, 
THE GLENNS—A Family History. ByJ. L. M’Connel. 1 vol. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
Late Baker & Scribner, 
56 Park Row and 145 Nassau-street, 


NEW YORK CHURCH ORGAN MANUPACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 


548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 








feb 15—ly 











VOR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, ‘Capt. 
Ezra Nye,—This Steamship will depart with the Maiis for Europe, positively, op 
Saturday, May the 10th, at 12 o’clock, A. M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 


No berth secured until paid for. 

All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office, 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 5 Wall street. 
Positively no freight will be received on board after Thursdey evening, May 8th. 





The Steamer ARCTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and aai) on the 24th May. 
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A SPLENDID NUMBER: 
HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER. 


he Novelty Iron Works; with Descriptions of Merine Steam-engines, and their construc- 
oe 8 Jacoo Abbouw. With eignteen original IMustrations. 
- fe. “wr 
faeu-ice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. By Charles Lever, Author of ** Charles 
O'Malley, &:. (Continued.) 

The Story of Gt rant Belzoni 

ry 0 ovann eizoni. 
J mn a and Realities.—An Autobiography. Part Second.—Noon. 
Story of Silver- Voice and her Sister Zve. 


The Wife's Stratagem. 
ham An lacident in Spanish Historv. 
Teoh he Seon. Ey Harriet Martineau. 


hapter Wolves. 
$c na the . AScene at Foatainebleau. 


ters. 
The Waste of War. chowaad. 
A uaKe. 
A Plea for British Reptiies. — 
A 


ream lat oa threof. ‘ 
The Hourebold ¢ ot Sir Thomas Move. Libellus a Margareta More, quindecim Annos nata, 
Chelseiz inceptus. 
Tho Siolen Fru—& Story of Napoleon’s Ch 


ildhood, Also, the largest 
Wilberforce und Chalmers. From tne Unpublished Volume of Hanna’s Memoirs of | country trade or exportation, many 


My Novels or, Varieties in English Lie. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. (Continued) 
Uncle John; or, the Rough Road to Riches. 
Darling Lorel 


pen a Political, Social, Lit 
Monthly Record of Current Events.—An Abstract and Chronicle of Polit te- 
rary, Artioric and Personal Affairs, at Home and A road, 
Literary Notices,—Books of the Month. 
from Punch.—Encouragement to Booklenders —Diplomacy and Gastronomy. 
— at a Juvenile Party.—One of the Juveniles after the Party -Conversation-books 
for 1851. —To find Room in a crowded Ownibus—A file to smooth Asperities —The lowest 
Depth of Meanness.—A Litile Bit of Humbug. With four Lilustrations. 
Fashions for May. With four [llustrations. 
Volume of the New Monthly Magazine toa close, the Publishers 
profound appreciatfon of the favour 


with romp gy yy yee 
that it cout e jum valuable infor on and 
“c Sovenat t mass of readers, and that it would accordingly be sustained 
their generous and cordial support. Nor have they been deceived ia their .nticipstions, 
The Magazii irculation every hly issue. The encomiums 

been by the universal voice of the pre 
our 4. . 0 the of ile mind poh ion ccpeeial the 

it to the wants y ’ 

py dy extensive literary eloorprien, they are determined to spare no effort to 
insure the succeeding volumes of the Magazine a still wider and more favourable recep- 
tion among all c'aases of readers. They intend it to bea strictly national work. Devoted 





interest, pled to no religious sect or party, connected with no 
Serceries movement of ae aay, «xcept the diffusion of inte virtue. and olism, 
i centinue to be conducted with the imonenaite and faith, which it is equali 


the daty, the inclination, and the interest of the Publishers to maintain. In addition to the 
choicest producti of the English press, the Magazine will be enriched with such original 
matter as in their opision will enhance ite usillt and veness. The embellishments 
will be furnished b nguished artists, 

vehicles of ag’ je instraction than for the gratification of 1n esthetic taste. With the 
ample literary, artistic. mechanical resources which the Publishers have enlisted in the 
New Monthly Magazine, and their ambition to give it a character of genuine, substanti«l, 
reliable enetliones in every department, 


they may assure its wide circle of patrons that its 

subsequent issues will more than justify the ion which it has attained 
at this early period of its existence. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine is issued invariably on the first day of the month in 
which it is dated. Each Number will contain 144 octavo , in double columns; each 
thus comprising nearly two thousand pages of the c liansous literature of the 
day. Every number will contain numerous Pictorial Ilustrations, accurate plates of the 
Fashions, a copious chronicle of Current Events, and impartial notices of the important 
Books of the Month. The Volumes commence with the Numbers for June and December. 
’ Perras—The Magazine may be obtained from Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from the 
Publishers, at Three Dollars a year, ¥ ye aey | Cents a es. = fear 
volumes, as completed ri) ‘wo Dollars, or the Muslin covers at 
eee n, cente took, are furniched by the Agents or Publishers. 


The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers ye oy! to Agents and Postmasters, 
and will make liberal rangomeus with them for efforts in circulating the Magazi 
They wil: also supply Clubs on liberal terms; and Mail and City Subscribers, when pay- 
ment is made to thems in advance. Numbers from the commencement can be supplied at 
any time. 


Those who wish to continue the Magazine are respectfully inded of the sity of 
renewing their subscriptions when about to expire, as the work is invariably stopped at the 
close of the pe.iod of subscription, and is never forwarded unless paymentis made in ad- 
vance. There is, theretore, no necessity of ordering a discontinuance. 

Under the New Postage Law, which goes into operation on the first day of July, the 
Postage upon each Number of the M: , to be paid quarterly in advance, will be 

For any distance less than 5% miles........ 4 cents. 
- “ from 500 to 1500 miles.... 8 cents. 
from 1500 to 2500 miles.... 12 cents. 

From the above rates of Postage, Subscribers residing more thaa 50° miles from New 
York, will perceive it to be for their interest to order the Magazine and have it mailed to 
them from some respansible Agent or Sookseller within 500 miles of their residence. 








*,* The Publishers would give notice that they have no Agents for whose contracts they 
are rseponsible. Those ordering the Magazine from Agents or Dealers must look to then 


for the supply of the Work. 
HARPER AND BROTHERS, Sew York. 





AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
F COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, * 


In offering to the community this justly celebrated remedy for diseases of the throat and 
Jungs, it is not our wish to trille with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly to lay 
before them the upinious of distinguished men, and some of the evid of its " 
from which they an judge for themselves. e sincerely pledge ourselves to make no 
wild assertions or false statements of its efficacy, nor will we hold out any hope to suffering 
humanity which facts will not warrant. 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry from the public into all we publish, 
feeling assured they will find them pertectly reliable, and the medicine worthy their best 
confidence and patronage. 

From the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica, Bowdoin College. 

Dear Sir: I delayed answering the receipt of your preparation, until | had an opportunity 
of witnessing its =ffects in my own family, or in the families of my friends. 

This 1 have now done with a high degree of satisfaction, in cases both of adults and 


children, ° 
I have found it, as its ingredients show, a powerful remedy for colds, and coughs, and 
pulmonary diseases. 
PARKER CLEAVELAND, M. D. 
Brunswick, Me., Feb. 5, 1847. 
From an Overseer in the Hamilton Mills, in thts City. 


Dr. J.C Ayer,—I have been cured of the worst cough I ever had in my life, by r 
* Cherry Pectoral,” and never fail, when I have opportunity, of recommending it to others. 


Yours, ema: D. 





EMERSON. 
Read the following, and see if this medicine is worth atrial. This patient had beoome 
very feeble, and the effect of the medicine was unmistakeably distinct :— 
United States Hotel, Sarat: Springs, 
, + aig Tae 
Dr. J. C. Ager—Sy: I have been afflicted with a painful affection of the lungs, and all the 
symptoms of settled consumption, for more than a year. 1 could find no medicine that 
would reach my case, until I commenced the use of your “Cherry Pectoral,” which gave 
mo greauas relief, and I have been steadily gaining my strength till my health is weil nigh 


res' > 

While using your medicine, I had the gratification of curing with it my reverend friend , 
Mr. Traman, of Sumpter District, who had been suspended from his parochial duties by 
@ severe attack of bronchitis. . 


T have pleasure in ony Ss 7 these facts to you. 


am, Sir, rs respectfully, 
jes Pee. CALHOUN, of South Carolina. 
Prepared and sold by JAMES CG. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mase. 


88, and the verdict of > eared tothe 


N. CURRIER, 
PUBLISHER, ‘AND DEALER IN PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS, 
NO, 152 NASSAU, CORNER SPRUCE STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 


Hason band, and constantly receiving by latest arrivals from London and Paris, a large 
assortment of fine ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, plain and beau 
tifally coloured, from the originals of LANDSEER, WILKIE, HERRING, STONE, H 
VERNET, and other eminent Artists. Studies of figures, and Landscapes by JULIEN 
} LASALLE, LAFOSSE, FEROGIO, CALAME, and others. In this collection may be 
found a few very fine impressions fromthe original plate engraved by DURAND, for Co} 
TRUMBULL. ofthe DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, SKELETON LETT ER. 
Proofs, Price $5. Viewsof NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, BALTIMORE, and other Cities; HUDSON RIVER, SOUND, and WESTERN 
STEAMBOATS, and STEAMSHIPS of BREMEN, COLLINS, and CUNARD LINES 

Also, Just Published, a series of Prints of the most Celebrated AMERICAN TROTTING 
HORSES, being very accurate portraits of the animals in harness, or under the saddle, and 
record of their best performances on the Course. For particulars see advertisement in 
Spirit of the Times. 

PRINTS FRAMED in a superior manner, in every variety of style, at short notice, and on 
reasonable terms. 


collection of cheap Li 8 to be found in this couutry, suitable f 
ving dee | in three languages. n feb im 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


obtained among Physicians has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
ae eines oer a ths Mod Profession of this city the following tretimonish of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

Test AL.—From G 2. , M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“| have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the icine which you pre- 
sented and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“It has Leen a dexideratum with the profession to obiain cathartic at once mild and 
should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 


acid in the stomach and brawny | ot ney 
D 





Filatulency, , Costiven: &c., the ‘ Seltz 
their earnest wish to rsader {t still more deserving of | B® Usual concomitants, Pletulency are ie x 


my hands has proved medy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
persons visiting or residing in warm , it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
lic, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits aly sup- 
[Signed | GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 
To Mr. James a” 
and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. ¥. 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, Nu. 31 East-Baltimore st, red. Brown 





Cheésnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 
Go. 40 Canal et, New Orieans and by ‘ principal druggists throughout the Uaited Staces, 
june 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


T= INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 

qnenens ubscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 


The Terms are $25 for an le and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus’reudering the share free. 
Temporary 


Subseription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,060. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838, 
“A Savines Banc ror THE Wipow anp THE OrnpHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





NEW YorRK. 

John J. Palmer, | Fanning C. Tucker, 

James am — a ang! 

Geor; arcia) o) um, 

Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 

William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, J: 

Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 

BALTIMORE. 

Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 

John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 

Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 

BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Franklin Dexter EA. Gratian HB. M. Conea 
ex! » A. . 
: William Elliott. 4 . 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 
Pamphlets containing the rates of re. prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 


cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1: &c., can be had free of char licatio: 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. _ Pee aeneare s 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trusteee—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] or otherwise. 

Fa J days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
o a 

artion hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any time to a 

loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit 


of 
icy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M,, a. 71 Wall Str: id at th 
of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies, All communications to be mn i ee 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan5 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANcEs on Lives, whether single or joint 
4 ig A ties,to purch Reversions, and to qwananetal bustacse in wadel the rie of 
vital yay ly calculated 
es have mn expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Com 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commen = 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low raie of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
WAN cone datoment Of ts reerigts and ts enmeall 
Rexact its recei iture is an ublished b 
SG Et SOE one vs on to oemgane neh oom 
no other Life Assurance Company canit be at it investsall its Funds i 
and that it does not c ently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearl 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that,in which[and this fs 
nearly a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 








“THERE IS A TIME FOR ALU THINGS, and the SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29 Lud- 

gate hy ER to say, a= R.. Ry — their oe A the 

, they are not unmindfu the: gained a pre-eminence. 

will maintain that pre-eminence by selling the best articles, he the most un ny 

I % paying to their patrous the most assiduous attention coasitins’ with style and 
in every stranger in London to inveati 


eco! . their unequalled coll 
of cloinln , suilable on only for the present season, but to the ap ~ — 
n 


proachin. 
e Department, their system of char; 
making and trim ning, has gained eabounded satiefections amen: _ -ooreeeceambane 
The ne 6 ean stock for the present season embraces everything that : kill and capital 
cau 


comman 
Saxony dress-coats, 18s. 6d. tu 30s.; extra Saxony, 33s. to 42s., frock coats 3s. extra; Sax- 
ony Llama cluth paletots, sleeves &c lined with silk 24s. (this coat ean be worn either as 
a or over coat); Alpacca coats 7s, to 12s.; cashmere, 14s. to 208. ; the Oxonian coat, 
any colour, 16s. 6d. to 30s.; trousers 8s. to 16s. ; quilting vests, 3s.; Alpacca 5s. 

terns, table of of fashions, guide to self-measurement by means of which 
any gentieman can fi is own orders; and scl:odules for the information of those re- 
quiring naval, military or emigrant’s outfits are sent to all parts of the kingdom, free of 


expense, 
SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Lndgate-bill, one door from the Old Bailey, London. 
pl. 1 








REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


Des on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at Any Bank 
IN THE Unitep Kinepom; 


Aleo Packace 
jte-g= ow! e” Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TransaTLANTIC Express, 
At Adams & Co’s, 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 
be received till 9 1-24. ™. of the day of sailing of svery STEAMER 
Api 12. lyr. 


Smail parcels will 
ro Evrore. 











To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairty representative of 
the value of such mts as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
eed for an le consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 

ereon, 

Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst 
Policy holders thus assured. — mere 
A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 














With participation Profits Without participation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf Yearly} Quarterly; Age. Annual | Hf. Year! Quarter} 
Premium.| Premium ' Premium. Premium, Presto Premium, 
& a8. d. 8. 8. d. 2s. da. 8. > 8. d. 
20 117 4 019 + 09 9, 20 I 911 015 4 o 7 Ww 
25 22 9 11 Oll 2 25 14 7 017 8 098 0 
30 29 3 ea 012 10 30 20 2 » @ FF 0 10 6 
35 216 7/18 ll ol4 9 35 26 4 ee ie MSS 








Tabies o! Rates, forms vi proposai, and ai! otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


Officeand 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Sec a 
$8 King Street. Mamilten. 9th April 1250. ent 4 


PACKETS FOR HAVRB. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships wili leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on the 





1st of each month, as follows :— 
8T. DENIS art? om wean 
. et January....... ooeee C1 
Follansbee, master. Si Mes... ocecccccecs ; 16th Rebruary, 
ist September.... .. .. €16th October. 
8T. NICHOLAS, ist February .......+- 16th March, * 
Everileigh, master. } 381 June ntennete es AR July 
Ist October.......++++- (16th November 
BALTIMORE, 1st March.........+ e+ 616th Apri 
Conn, master. Wat Jaya vvvoces 1th Agus 
st November. .......- (16th 
WILLIAM TELL, new. Ist April ......-eeeeee 16th Maen 
Willard, master. let August........ 05 } 16th September 
Ist December.....-- (16th January. r 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all re 


comfort and convenience of oy ore eee and commanded b Gnisite articles for the 








men Of experience in the 
trade. The price of $100 without wines or li ang rai ats 
1_200d8 sent to the subscribers will be orwarded free from any oma but those acmall: 
—a BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
#8 Walle 


——— 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STBAM NAVIGATION co 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS the FRANKLIN, J. A. W 


mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, co. , willleave New York, Ha. 
and Southam p ton, for the year 1251, on the followiug days— re 


Leave New York. Leave Havre. 








Franklin,...Saturday.......... Feb. 8) franklin.... Wednesday.,...March 
Hum! t cove ° March 8 | Humboldt ec @ A 8 
Franklin eos April 5) Franklin eee : 
Humboldt cose May 3/| Humboldt soee June 4 

eees May 31| Franklin «4 July 2 
tumbold ecco June 2 | Humboldt oeee duly wy 
Franslin cece July 2) Franklin cove Aug. 27 
Humboldt sees Aug. 23| Humboldt ooce Sept. 2% 
Franklia eoee Sept, 20) Franklin esos Uct. & 
Humboldt sees Oct, 18} Humboldt sees Nov, 1) 
Franklin eeee Nov, 15} Franklin eves Dee. 7 
Humboldt oece Dec. 13 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accommo. 
«rfcpplas at Souftampton both rong kad fetrsing, they off to praonen 

0 goin re » 
Loan, advantages over any Sthes line in the economy of both ie col acorn 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, ........000.. $i 
From Havre or Southampton to New Yori o.-.ccccccessvcessessceeeeesse te B50 

No passage secured until paid for. 

An experienced Surgeon on board. 

For freight or passage. apply to MORTIMER LIVIN " a 

WILLIAM IGELIN, Havres eon” > Broadway. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
feb 15—ly 
TH ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber. 
muda and St. Thomas op Thursday, 8th May, at noon. 

She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 

Price of Passage to Bermuda...........-+++0+e seceeeee O35 
Do do St. Thomas .....scccccccscececseees 70 

There is a regular Mail communication between Si. Thomas and all the West Indie 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 

The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 





E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 


P. 8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through 
Post Office. apl. iy = 





Ts BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at Hali- 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 










Captains. Captains. 
4g. = | Devlp..cocccocceseceeccccenece: eeeeeemms 
th oe of ; Aslu.... -»-C. H. E. Jad 
Europa. ..E. G. Lon Niagara. Bees ihyd iy 4 


Cambria........ penamnet  ~ 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red og 
port. 













From 
Canada.. eveee Wednesday.........-April9th 185). 
Africa.. . Wednesday -April 23d, « 
America Wednesday April Seth, “ 
Asia W ednesday -May 
Niagara Wednesday Mayi4th « 
Europa ‘ -- Wednesday May 2ist, “ 
Cambria ee rien .. Wednesday + May 2sth, 
Africa escees cee . Wednesday .. + Junedth, “ 
Canada OBLOD ..-0++ « seeeeseees Wednesday .... + Jane lith, « 
Abi® coos ceenceesceee New York ...... ecesees Wednesday ..........June 18th, «* 
Americ. .ooe+s.+ seeees BOBLON,....+ . oe soe eves Wednesday .....+... June 26th, « 


Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool..............$120 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freig! . will be charged on beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post OrFice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CURARD, Jr. 
way. 


road 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common 
goods. rough bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. wan Sake 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 






ATLANTIC. «+eeeCapt, West, 
PACIFIC. -Capt. Nye, 
BALTIC... Oapt. Coon 


ADRIATIC s+eeecese+Capt, 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in construction, as also in their kom y ey ensure h mae 
and their accommodations for pengngeees unequalled for ele, or 
Price o! from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size 
State Rooms . From Liverpool to New York, £35- 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
From New York From Liverpool 
he. oe ‘ebruary.. 













eel +-8th, “ 
22d, “ 


secApfilees... ssc. 9th, “ 
eceAPrll ccs cocee. Sih, “ 
coos MAY. cocee veoes-I4th, “ 









cocceeDUMO cococccces 




















coco JUNC woccces, s 2lat, Ww coco MAY scooecseee. 23th, 
soceeeJUlY ve hh, ‘ coneJUNE ..... eooesesdith, “ 
coccecdUhy «0 ved coeeIUMCvescceveces 20th, ‘* 
-August - coco SUly coceee cecees 9th, “* 

August “A Wednesday....July ... .8a, “ 

August. e Wednesday....August -6th, “ 

Sepiembe . Wednesday... August.. bth, “ 

-September.. . “ Wednesday....Septemb Sd, * 

-October ...... - Wednesday.... September . ltth, “ 

Saturday . -October ...0..25th, ‘* Wednesday.... October... a * 
Saturday ......November.....8th, “ Wednesday.... October . 15th, “ 
Saturday ......November ....22d, “ Wednesday....October..., oe 


-29th, 
Wednesday... November .,....12th, “ 
Wednesday.. .November...... 26th, “ 
Wednesday... December ...... 15th, “ 


sees sovcceaith, “ 
For freight or passage, apply to 
PP EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y 
eG. ROBERES & cO.iiar oo 
. G. . 13 King’s A 
or L. DRAPER, Jn.,8 Boulevard Montuentre Pe 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Sil - 
eiry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are Sioeel besos iw 
thereof therein expressed. “ 


After the Ist of April next, the rate of freight by the above ste: 
St . ght by amers from Liverpool will 


Saturday ...... December ...- 6th, “ 
Saturday ......December....20th, ‘ 

















NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
7s Pro ia" of peer 4 of py nang New York and Liverpoo! have 
arran ‘or r rom eac rt on the 1 t 
the ships succeed each cher in the folowing poe Ra ns neuticer «nen 












Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb....... +++-Cropper.......-Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1]/Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
Consteliation......+.-.Allen,.......-++ cocvekbccocccccksccecs 06 0000 ols ccvccesBeces-. 0SD 
Yorkshire.........+-...Shearman... ....... 1B..ccveces 16........16)Jan 1..May 1...Sept 1 

BiB ccecccces oc chee cs concwcccs ces Bectccess ee) ree | ay Mksccce och 
Isaac Wright...........Furber......+...Apr. 1... Aug. 1 
Waterloo .....ccecese. Pid. Cebesahanelimeundton 
Montezuma.........-. De Courcy..... 

enry Clay.. onan 
olumbia. . 
Underwrite 
Manhattan 
Siddons 
New Yor 
West Point 


Fidelia....... . oe 5 
Roscius...............Shoppy..... + +26, 


These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of Character and ex- 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
_ Price of passage to Liv: a occccee SD 
7 bed to New Vork...-..eesseeeesees 80 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y¥ 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpoo! 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons. Henry Clay, and Garrick, 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. ¥. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkehire, Fidelia, 
Isaac Webb, and New York. 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACKBETs. 

TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 24TH OF EVERY MONTH 
cas line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the i3th and 28th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz ;— 
Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing frowr 

New York. London. 

May 8 Sept. 8, Jan. 8{June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 28 

24, “ 24, “ Q4)July 18, Nov.13, March 15 
June 8. Oct Feb. - i i « 2 











Devonshire , new, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 








Southampton, new, Tinker, , 8, j 28, 

Victoria, Champion, | “ 24, “ 24 ° g4iAng 13’ Dee.ls, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, March “ 28, “ 93 “ 2 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, et See Ke Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.2, April 8| “ 2%, « 28, es 2 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, “24, “ 24, “ 24'Oct. 13, Feb.13, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navige- 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, 
parcels, or sent by them, unless —— Bills of Lading are signed therefor. AP- 
ply to OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y- 

y 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, Londov. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 





OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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